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EDITORIAL 


MENTAL STATISTICS AND ETHICAL DISTINCTIONS 


T HAS long been a truism of psychology that it did not concern 
] itself with establishing norms of conduct, but it has been in- 

creasingly true that the recent developments in applied psy- 
chology, especially in the fields of abnormal and social psychology, 
have afforded data which have been readily converted into argu- 
ment for or against certain kinds of conduct. 

The extension of the statistical method which came into effect 
with the growth of the mental test has reached so far that it has 
left in all of our thinking about problems of behavior a tendency to 
regard every human being as an individual case who differs by 
measurable degrees from every other human being. This tendency 
to make much of quantitative comparison has brought with it an 
unconscious propensity for minimizing qualitative distinctions, 
and is therefore a constant challenge to all of our traditional 
ethical and legal opinions. 

The movement which culminated with the intelligence rating of 
nearly two million American soldiers in 1919, and which conceived 
of intelligence as something that could be plotted by a graded 
series of points on a curve, has left its profound impression in the 
field of abnormal psychology. Whereas formerly a lunatic was 
considered as a separate being, wholly apart from all the regular 
members of society, now we are recognizing more and more graded 
amounts of mental disorder, in which the normal passes in a con- 
stant series over into the abnormal. We have been educated to 
the fact that by no means all of the lunatics are in the insane 
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asylums, and the new conception of mental disorder as something 
statistical is reflected clearly in the latest trends in mental hygiene, 
a national movement that regards public mental health as some- 
‘thing in which there are no sharp lines of cleavage, but all the 
shades of grey, from deep black to bright white. 

This new attitude toward mental abnormality is being applied 
to all forms of moral delinquency, even the more serious offenses 
against the law. The cynical remark of the bootlegger who, when 
he was asked by one of his rich patrons whether he did not make 
a great deal of money in his profession, replied, ‘‘ Yes, but what 
really makes bootlegging interesting is the class of people you get 
a chance to meet’’ shows how little of a gulf may separate the 
sinner from the saint, and gives point to the equally cynical state- 
ment of a certain sociologist who said that the greatest accomplish- 
ment in modern sociology was the abolishment of sin. For have 
we not, in truth, substituted for the sharp distinctions of right and 
wrong the statistical notion of a graded series of social maladjust- 
ments? And in substituting graded maladjustments for the ethical 
qualities of good and bad, have we not unconsciously made the 
business of morality like a college graduation, at which those who 
have failed of their degree by one or two points are given a second 
and third reéxamination in order to improve their borderline 
status? In criminal law we are seeing the replacement of the 
traditional proving the charge and fixing the penalty by graded 
devices such as probation. Corrective education in institutions is 
being graded all the way from reformatories, down through half- 
way houses like thé Borstal institution in England, to prisons, and 
the demand is growing that these institutions shall be further sub 
divided and specialized according to whether the defect of the 
culprit is primarily the dullness of his intellect or the instability 
of his temperament. Contemporaneously, the juvenile courts are 
extending their sway to include the more trivial offenses, and every 
Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn is getting his taste of court 
procedure as well as the most hardened young Jean Valjean. 

In and of itself, this sharpening of the sense of small distinc- 
tions is, of course, an obvious scientific advance. It is a sadly 
uneducated mind to-day that can limit its classification to two 
pigeon-holes, the good and the bad. The gain or loss to morals 
that will come from the treating of each individual as a special 
case will depend ultimately on the kind of sanctions that can be 
put behind each individual’s conduct. Psychology, in essaying the 
réle of adjusting the abnormal or delinquent individual to his 
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social environment, has, for better or worse, assumed the responsi- 
bility for providing him with a workable ethics. 

Henceforth it will be hard for any psychologist to evade the 
demand that his school of psychology shall be fully interpreted in 
relation to the problem of finding new sanctions for conduct. The 
demand of the psychoanalyst that his patient shall face reality is 
beginning to apply with special force to the subject of psychology 
itself. For the most real problem of psychology is becoming that 
of pointing the way by which an individual may better his behavior. 











MEASURING INTROVERSION AND EXTROVERSION ! 


By EDNA HEIDBREDER 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


ERHAPS the most interesting feature of Freyd’s article, 
**Introverts and lxtroverts’’,’ is his collection of 54 specific 
traits which are commonly regarded by psychologists as char- 

acteristic of introversion, and the opposites of which may be taken 
as indicative of extroversion, This list at once suggests the 
desirability—and, what is more to the point, the possibility—of 
submitting some of the questions of introversion and extroversion 
to an experimental test. In fact, the list itself may be made an 
instrument for such a procedure. 

Regarding the way in which fhese traits were selected, Freyd 
makes the following statement: ‘‘The writer has collected at 
times from several psychologists of standing and from graduate 
students in psychology, lists of what they considered trafts of the 
introvert and the extrovert. There is considerable agreement 
among the various contributors, which would point to a popular 
recognition and identification of the types, were it not for the fact 
that these men had learned of the types from tks same literary 
sources.’ That is, the list represents the consensus of opinion of a 
number of qualified judges and goes back finally to the psycho- 
logical and psychiatric literature. It is, in a sense, a condensation 
and crystallization of professional opinion on the subject. 

By the simple device of using the list as a rating seale, and by 
applying the usual rating scale technique, one has a means of 
putting two questions experimentally. The first is based on the 
assumption that the list is genuinely indicative of, introversion and 
extroversion. The list is tentatively accepted at its face value, 
and the question is asked: What information can be gained about 
introversion and extroversion by applying this scale to a growp of 
normal individuals as an instrument of measurement? The second 
question is based on the opposite attitude—on the assumption that 
the list is not necessarily a valid measure The question then 











1 The writer wishes to acknowledge a very real indebtedness to Prof. D. G. Paterson, 
who suggested that a statistical study of this material might be worth while and who 
has made many valuable suggestions regarding the work. 

2 Freyd, Max: Introverts and Extroverts. Psych. Rev., January, 1924, Vol. af, 
pp. 74-87. 

8 Ibid, p. 78. 
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Edna Heidbreder 121 
becomes: Do the traits im question actually distinguish between 
introverts and extroverts? It involves a testing of the list itself, 
item by item, to see whether the 54 traits, selected on the basis of 
psychological insight, are actually capable of revealing significant 
differences between the most introverted and the most extroverted 
individuals of the group. 

The present study is an attempt to investigate both these 
questions. 


PROCEDURE 


As a means of carrying out this program, Freyd’s list, copied 
verbatim, was presented as a rating scale to approximately 900 
students in general psychology in the University of Minnesota, 
with the following instructions: 

‘*Below is a list of 54 personal traits. In rating yourself or 
others place a + before each trait that characterizes yourself or 
the person you are rating; place a — before each trait that seems 
to be replaced by its opposite; place a ? before each trait concern- 
ing whose presence or absence you are in doubt; and do not rate 
those traits concerning which you are ignorant, lacking the neces- 
sary facts or information to judge.”’ 

Kach student was given three copies of the list, on one of which 
he was to rate himself in the traits listed, and on the other two to 
secure ratings of himself from two other persons. The three 
papers, properly filled out, were to be returned at the next lecture, 
which oceurred two days later, as one of the regular requirements 
of the course. 

From all the papers returned, a random sample was chosen, 
giving ratings on 200 individuals, 100 men and 100 women; that 
is, three sets of ratings were secured for each of 200 individuals— 
one set of self-ratings and two of associates’ ratings. These 600 
papers were made the basis of the present study. The score given 
to each paper consisted of the algebraic sum of the + and — 
ratings, the + ratings indicating the presence of introvert traits, 
the — ratings, of extrovert traits. Thus an individual who seored 
+8 would presumably show a tendency toward introversion; one 
who received a score of —20 would tend in the direction of extro- 
version. 


CONDITIONS 


Before proceeding to the results it is perhaps advisable to note 
more definitely the conditions in which the information was 
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obtained. Two distinct advantages of the situation may be men- 
tioned : 

(1) There was little or no selection within the group questioned. 
Since the filling out of the blanks was one of the regular require- 
ments of the course, practically all who received them marked and 
returned them. In this way, the factor of personal interest in the 
subject matter was largely eliminated as a selective agency within 
the group approached. 

(2) The answers were made without prejudice on the point at 
issue—the matter of introversion vs. extroversion. At the time 
the rating scales were distributed, the students had been given no 
information regarding introvert and extrovert traits. As a matter 
of fact, the scales were used primarily as a pedagogical device and 
were intended to call the attention of the students to the traits in 
question before the topics of introversion and extroversion were 
taken up in class. The papers made no allusion to introversion or 
extroversion as such and were simply headed ‘‘ personal traits’’. 
Presumably, therefore, the subjects made their ratings with little 
or no knowledge of how the traits were to be classified and conse- 
quently without bias on that particular point. 

However, the procedure involved several obvious disadvan 
tages: 

(1) Although there was no selection within the group ap- 
proached, that group itself was not unselected, and it is difficult to 
determine exactly how it would compare, as regards introversion 
and extroversion, with a really unselected sample of the popula- 
tion. It could not be checked against any outside criterion; conse- 
quently it is impossible to say how, as a university group, it would 
compare with the population at large—or how, as a group of 
students in a state university in the Middle West, it would com- 
pare with student groups in colleges and universities of different 
types, in different parts of the country, and in different countries. 
It may fairly be regarded as a group of individuals sufficiently 
normal to be at large in society, but cannot be more precisely 

defined with respect to the traits in question. 

(2) The two days that elapsed between the distribution and 
collection of the papers gave an opportunity for comparing one’s 
ratings with those given by others. Though the oral instructions 
called for independent ratings, there was no way of checking up 
on the extent to which these instructions were followed. And 
though the naiveté of the subjects on matters pertaining to intro- 
version and extroversion probably protected the results from a 
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constant error in one direction or the other even if the ratings 
were compared, the chances for agreement on particular traits in 
particular individuals would obviously be increased if comparisons 
were at all common. 

(3) Finally, it must be remembered that the list used as the 
basis of the rating was not originally intended as a rating scale. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that its phrasing, which was in- 
tended to indicate the traits in question to readers with a certain 
amount of technical knowledge, was not always clear to individuals 
without that knowledge and did not always take the form which 
would best lend itself to a ‘‘yes’’ or ‘‘no’’ answer. There was 
evidence of some confusion with respect to such terms as ‘‘Is a 
good rationalizer, t.e., can give good reasons for his actions’’ and 
there seemed to be a tendency to think that there was an incon- 
sistency in combining certain traits, such as, ‘‘ Depreciates his own 
abilities, but assumes an outward air of conceit’’. It must be 
recognized, in the analysis that follows, that the traits studied did 
not always appear in the form most advantageous to themselves. 


RESULTS 


There were five main facts brought out by this study. The first 
four belong to that part of the analysis which assumes that the 
54 items of Freyd’s list constitute a scale which adequately meas- 
ures introversion and extroversion; the fifth grows out of the 
question of whether or not the traits listed actually do distinguish 
between introverts and extroverts. 


I. Introversion and Extroversion as Types. 

The first point to be noted is the fact that the individuals rated 
did not fall into two distinct classes, the introverts and the extro- 
verts, but into a single group which takes the general form of the 
‘*normal’’ probability curve. The data on this point are given in 
the accompanying table. 


These facts, instead of indicating the presence of two distinct 
types, suggest that pronounced introversion and pronounced extro- 
version merely represent extremes of behavior, connected by con- 
tinuous gradations. In other words, the evidence points to a single, 
mixed type rather than to two sharply separated classes, each 
homogeneous within itself. At least, every individual in the group 
rated belonged to the mixed type to the extent of showing both 
introvert and extrovert traits. No one was rated either by himself 
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or his associates as either +54 or —54, which, according to the 
scale, would mean complete introversion and complete extroversioy: 
respectively—-It is true that there is a slight indication of bi- 
modality in the distribution but it is so slight that it may easily be 
due to chance. Besides, even if it were significant, it would indi 
cate an amount of overlapping so great that the classification of a 
given individual as an introvert or extrovert would be less enlight- 
ening, at least for practical purposes, than an indication of his 
position on a single scale, the extremes of which may be called 
introversion and extroversion. 


Table showing distribution of scores representing introversion 
and extroversion: 











SELF Assoc. 
CLass INTERVALS RATINGS RaTINGs Toral 
No. Per cent No. Per cent No. Per cent 

+ 20 + 24 1 50 1 16 
+15. . +19 4 2.00 3 75 7 1.16 
+ 10 . +14 & 4.00 6 1.50 14 2.32 
+ 5§ + 9 12 6.00 19 4.75 31 5.17 
0 + 4 19 9.50 43 10.75 62 10.33 

— J — § 27 13.50 43 10.75 70 11.67 
— 6 ... —10 40 20.00 68 17.00 108 18.00 
—] . —1 28 14.00 57 14.25 85 14.17 
—16 ....... —20 34 17.00 2 18.00 106 17 .67 
— 21 — 25 16 8.00 50 12.50 66 11.00 
_4—26 ....... —30 7 2.50 28 7.00 35 5.83 
— 31 .. —35 3 1.50 6 1.50 9 1.53 
— 36 ; — 40 1 50 4 1.00 5 83 
— 41 — 45 1 25 1 16 
Total 200 100.00 400 100.00 600 100.00 


II. The Central Tendency of the Group. 

The second result was that the average of the group is not zero, 
but 11 points in the direction of extroversion. Or, more precisely, 
the average of the 600 papers, when all the ratings are given equal 
weight, is —11.25 with a_P,E. of .30. Furthermore, this tendency 
holds for self-ratings and aksociates’ ratings taken separately, as 
well as for combined ratings) 

The significance of this fact is not easy to interpret. If it were 
taken at its face value, it would mean that a random sample of 
200 American students in one of the state universities of the 
Middle West shows an appreciable tendency toward extroversion. 
This would not be surprising to.one who took Beatrice Hinkle’s 
view * that the United States is a nation of introverts; it would 





4Hinkle, Beatrice: The Recreating of the Individual. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
New York, 1923, pp. 261-263. The author cites the United States as an excellent 
example of one of her types of extroversion. 
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merely be an indication of the general tendency of the population. 
But this interpretation would be based on the assumption that the 
zero point on the scale employed coincides with an actual zero 
point between introvert and extrovert tendencies, and considering 
the difficulty of determining psychological zero points in general, 
no one would claim for the scale in question that it is capable of 
indicating ‘‘ just not any’’ introversion or extroversion. In fact, 
this outeome of the study of 200 presumably normal persons might 
create the suspicion that it is not. 

Still it is interesting to note that a similar predominance of 
extrovert over introvert traits appeared in a study of an entirely 
different sort, undertaken for an entirely different purpose. 
Paterson and Ludgate,® in their investigation of ‘‘Blond and 
}runette Traits’’ discovered that ratings indicating the presence 
of ‘‘positive, dynamic, driving, aggressive, active’’ traits pre- 
dominated noticeably over ratings indicating their opposites. This 
fact, which though unanticipated, emerged in two independent 
studies, suggests the possibility that the zero point—or better, the 
central tendency indicating normality of response—is not a perfect 
balance between introvert and extrovert traits, but a slight pre- 
ponderance of one or the other. Indeed, it is quite conceivable, 
considering what appears to be the tendency in the subhuman, or 
prehuman, behavior on which human personality is based, that the 
preponderance might be on the side of extroversion; that a slight 
tendency toward introversion might represent a greater Gepartare 
from the race norm than an equal amount of extroversion.’ If 
this were the case, it would be important to establish the fact, but 
many groups would have to be studied before the central tendency 
could be determined with anything approximating accuracy. After 
all the really significant thing, from a practical point of view, is 
not to determine an absolute zero point, but to discover on any 
given scale, the central tendency of many groups of normal indi- 
viduals, and the range within which it is possible to vary without 
— significant abnormalities. 


5 Paterson, D. G. and Ludgate, K.: Blond and Brunette Traits, a Quantitative 
Study, Journal of Personnel Research, July, 1922, Vol. I, pp. 122-127. See, especially, 
the table on page 125. 

* The view that extroversion may be a more primitive level of behavior than intro- 
version is suggested by Tansley. White takes the opposite view and holds that intro- 
version is a regression tc earlier stages of development. 

Tansley, A. G.: The New Psychology. A. Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London, 1920, p. 88. 

a, Wm. A.: Mechanisms of Character Formation. New York, The Macmillan 
, 1916, pp. 232-236. 
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III. Differences in Central Tendency Between Self-ratings and 
Associates’ Ratings. 

The third result is less ambiguous than the second because it 
does uot depend on the position of an absolute zero point. It con 
sists in the fact that there is a tendency for individuals to consider 
themselves more introverted than their associates judge them to be, 
and shows itself in a statistically significant difference between self 
ratings and associates’ ratings, taken as separate groups. The 
data on this point are as follows: 


No. of Cases Average 7 8.D. PS SP. 
Self Ratings .. ; 200 ~9 40 53 10.95 37 
Associates’ Ratings 400 -12.25 37 11.2 27 
Obtained Difference ““ 2.85 
P.E. of Difference - an 69 
Ratio to P.E. Difference bi 4.13 


This tendency for self-ratings to indicate more introversion 
than associates’ ratings may be due to the fact that, in rating one’s 
self, one takes on, at least partially and temporarily, an introvert 
attitude, and that, from the very nature of the case, one is seen by 
one’s associates in circumstances which favor extrovert behavior. 
Or it may mean that introvert tendencies are really more common 
than they seem, but are not given expression in social situations. 

But whatever the tendency may mean, it must be remembered 
that its presence is indicated by group results and that it cannot 
be said to hold for any given individual. The amount of over- 
lapping of the two groups is great. Forty per cent of the asso 
ciates’ ratings reach or exceed the median of the self-ratings in 
the direction of introversion, and out of 200 cases there are 67 
individuals who rated themselves as possessing more extrovert 
traits than were attributed to them by the average of their asso- 
ciates’ ratings. The knowledge, therefore, that self-ratings tend 
to indicate more introversion than do associates’ ratings, has no 
practical value in the analysis of individual cases, The chances 
that it will manifest itself in any particular person are negligible. 


IV. Agreement Present in Different Kinds of Ratings. 

The fourth point brought out by this study is that there is more 
agreement between self-ratings and associates’ ratings than 
between the two sets of associates’ ratings. The following 
coefficients of correlation show this to be the case: 
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No. of Cases 7 r P.E., 
Self Ratings vs. Associates’ Ratings : Paws 400 + .55 .02 
Associates’ Ratings vs. Associates’ Ratings........ 200 + .40 04 


According to these figures, individuals are able to contribute 
something about themselves which increases the amount of agree- 
ment above that present when only associates’ judgments are taken 
into account. Possibly this fact may be explained by assuming 
that a given individual is stimulated to somewhat different 
behavior by different associates, and these differences are reflected 
in the lower degree of agreement of associates with each other than 
of associates with the individual’s self-ratings. Naturally, self- 
ratings are based on a wider range of experience than the ratings 
of any one associate—on a range of experience, moreover, which 
overlaps that used by any given associate as a basis of judgment; 
whereas common experiences do not necessarily form the basis of 
the ratings of any two associates. 

However, a source of error previously mentioned should be 
noted, at this point. The fact that the papers were returned two 
days after they had been distributed made it possible for indi- 
viduals to compare their ratings, thereby possibly increasing the 
agreement of their judgments. It is even possible that the self- 
ratings were especially Elicmesd by this condition, since the indi- 
viduals rated were responsible for seeing that all three of the 
papers were returned. Still, there are reasons for believing that 
the results were not entirely vitiated by this defect in the pro 
cedure. In the first place, the fact that the agreement is not higher 
than it is, indicates the presence of factors which offered some 
resistance to knowledge of ratings given by other persons, assum- 
ing that such knowledge was present. Wholesale comparison, com- 
bined with uneritical acceptance, would have given more agree- 
ment than that which actually appeared. In the second place, cases 
of perfect agreement in total scores between any two judges were 
extremely rare, and cases of disagreement as regards the separate 
traits were not uncommon, even when the total scores for a given 
individual were nearly the same. Apparently some genuine agree 
ment is present, even after the possible effect of comparison has 
heen discounted. 


‘There were really 200 self ratings and 400 associates’ ratings. However, in 
correlating associates’ ratings with self ratings, each self rating was used twice; 
t.e., each self rating was compared with both associates’ ratings, so that one dot on 
the scatter diagram indicated a given self rating and one of the corresponding asso 
pea ratings and another dot indicated the same self rating and the other associates’ 
rating. 
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V. The Diagnostic Value of the Scale. 

The results given up to this time have dealt with total scores 
and have been based on the assumption that the scale employed is 
really diagnostic of introversion and extroversion. It will be 
remembered that the second part of the study is an attempt to 
test the value of Freyd’s list as a rating scale by determining the 
diagnostic value of each of its items—to test each trait separately 
so as to obtain a quantitative measure of its efficacy in distinguish- 
ing between introverts and extroverts. 

The following procedure was adopted. On the basis of total 
scores, including both self-ratings and associates’ ratings, the 
25 per cent most introverted and the 25 per cent most extroverted 
individuals of the total number were selected for comparison. 
These two groups were analyzed with respect to each of the 54 
traits listed. Regarding each trait, the following information was 
obtained: (1) the percentage of individuals in each group who 
marked it +, indicating its: presence; (2) the percentage who 
marked it —, indicating the presence of its opposite; and (3) the 
percentage who marked it ? or left it blank,* indicating unwilling- 
ness or inability to give a direct answer to the question. This in. 
formation was secured on the basis of (1) self-ratings, (2) asso- 
ciates’ ratings, and (3) combined self and associates’ ratings. The 
differences between the two groups were then obtained for each of 
the three kinds of markings according to each of the three kinds 
of ratings, giving 9 items for comparison regarding each trait. 
The significance of the difference was determined for each of these 
nine items by comparing the obtained difference with the P.E. of 
the difference. The P. E. of the difference was computed accord- 
ing to the formula: 


PE. = fs ~ pe 
diff %A %B 


The ratio of the obtained difference to the P.E. of the difference 
was used as an index of the diagnostic value of the trait in ques- 
tion. 








; , kis obtained difference 
Diagnostic value = PE. difference 





If this quotient is 3 or more, the difference may be considered 
statistically significant. The magnitude of the quotient, therefore, 








® Doubtful ratings and the absence of ratings were lumped together as indicating 
failure to give a ‘‘Yes’’ or ‘‘No’’ answer to the question, for reasons not analyzed. 
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may be used as a quantitative measure of the diagnostic value of 
the trait in question.’ 

Briefly, the result of this procedure was to justify the list as 
a rating scale. The traits are given below in the order of their 
discriminative power according to the quantitative measure just 
described.’ This order was based on combined ratings and is, 
with a few exceptions, the same as that based on self-ratings and 
associates’ ratings taken separately. 


TRAITS ; 
1. Limits his acquaintances to a select few. (This may be beyond 
his control.) 
2. Feels hurt readily; apparently sensitive about remarks or 
actions which have reference to himself. 
3. Is suspicious of the motives of others. 
4. Worries over possible misfortunes. 
5. Indulges in self-pity when things go wrong. 
6. Gets rattled easily; loses his head in excitement or moments 
of stress. os 
7. Keeps in the background on social occasions; avoids leader- 
ship at social affairs and entertainments. 
Is critical of others. 
9. Prefers to work alone rather than with people; prefers to 
work at tasks that do not bring him into contact with people. 
10. Has ups and downs in mood without apparent cause. 
11. Is meticulous; is extremely careful about his dress and pains- 
taking about his personal property. 
12. Blushes frequently; is self-conscious. 
13. Pays serious attention to rumors. 
14. Expresses himself better in writing than in speech. 
15. Resists discipline and orders. 
16. Limits his acquaintances to members of his own sex. 
17. Avoids all oceasions for talking before crowds. Finds it dif- 
ficult to express himself. 
18. Is a radical; wants to change the world instead of adjusting 
himself to it. 
19. Is outspoken; says what he considers the truth regardless of 
how others may take it. 


* A great saving in time and effort was effected in these computations by using the 
Edgerton and Paterson tables for computing probable errors of percentages. These 
tables, to be published shortly, give the P.E. and P.E.2 and 8.D. and 8.D.* for each 
percentage from 1 to 100, for numbers of cases varying from 20 to 1,000,000. 

10 The complete data on the discriminative power of the 54 traits may be obtained 
from The Department of Psychology, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Measuring Introversion and Extroversion 


Introspects ; turns his attention inward toward himself. 
Prefers participation in competitive intellectual amusements 
to athletic games. 

Is strongly motivated by praise. 

Daydreams. 

Is selfish. 

Dislikes and avoids any process of selling or persuading any- 
one to adopt a certain point of view (except in the religious 
field). 

Is sentimental. 

Prefers to read a thing rather than experience it. 

Is extremely careful about the friends he makes; must know 
a person pretty thoroughly before he calls him a friend. 
Shrinks from actions which demand initiative and nerve. 
Prefers to work things out on his own hook; hesitates to accept 
or give aid. 

Talks to himself. 

Derives enjoyment from writing about himself. 

Keeps a diary. 

Shrinks when facing a crisis. 

If he unburdens at all, he does so only to close personal friends 
and relatives. 

Is reticent and retiring; does not talk spontaneously. 

Is creative of new and sometimes eccentric ideas and things. 
Works by fits and starts. 

Is a poor loser; considerably upset and indisposed after the 
loss of a competitive game. 

Depreciates his own abilities, but assumes an outward air of 
conceit. 

Is absentminded. 

Hesitates in making decisions on ordinary questions in the 
course of the day. 

Believes in ‘‘mind cures’’; accepts an idealistic philosophy. 
Has ups and downs in mood with apparent cause. 

Rewrites his social letters before mailing them. 

Is slow in movement. 

Is governed by reason rather than impulse or emotion. Is a 
good rationalizer, i.e., can give good reasons for his actions. 
Admires perfection of form in literature. 

Makes mistakes in judging the character and ability of others. 
Is thrifty and careful about making loans. 

Is effeminate (if a man). 
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52. Is persistent in his beliefs and attitudes. 
53. Takes up work which requires painstaking and delicate 
manipulation. 
4. Is conscientious. 

There are 31 traits (from 1 to 33 inclusive, excepting 27 and 
30) which are diagnostic on every count—according to self, asso- 
ciates’ and combined ratings, and according to markings indicating 
the absence as well as the presence of the trait. Only 6 traits (the 
last 6 in the list) technically fail to show diagnostic value accord- 
ing to this analysis. It is important to note, however, that even 
in these cases, the direction of the difference is always the expected 
one, even though the amount of the difference is not statistically 
significant. Of the remaining 17 traits, all possess diagnostic value 
according to combined ratings, and according to either self or 
associates’ ratings but not according to both. Traits 31, 37, 38, 
40, 41 and 43 show discriminative power according to self, but not 
according to associates’ ratings; traits 27, 34, 35, 36, 39, 42, 44, 
45, 46, 47 and 48 show the opposite state of affairs. Again, on 
those points where the amount of the difference is not sufficient to 
indicate diagnostic value, the direction is that which the purport 
of the list would imply. 

The fact that a trait may be diagnostic according to self-ratings 
but not according to associates’ ratings and vice versa, is itself 
an interesting point, but it is probably quite profitless to speculate 
why it is true either of a/ particular trait or of a group of traits. 
Practically, however, it is important to note that it occurs, since 
it determines the field in which certain ratings are useful as 
diagnostic signs. 

It might be mentioned, too, that there are 17 traits in which 
doubtful ratings give significant differences between the two 
groups, and that with the exception of a single trait (trait 48) 
the more introvert end of the distribution is the one which shows 
the greater number of doubtful judgments. Two explanations of 
this fact suggest themselves: (1) It may be a characteristic of 
introverts that it is more difficult to detect in their personalities 
the presence or absence of a given trait; they may, as a class 
be more baffling, less understandable, both to themselves and others, 
than are extroverts. (2) The more introvert end of the scale in 
the distribution, in this particular study, may not represent as 
great a degree of introversion as the extrovert end of the distribu- 
tion does of extroversion. Since the zero point, or normal central 
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tendency is unknown, it is impossible to know whether or not this 
is the case, but if it were true, it would mean that the introvert 
group used in this analysis includes cases which are less clear-cut 
than those in the extrovert group, and consequently do not show 
the traits in question so definitely as do the exfroverts. It is 
impossible, in the absence of the necessary information, to prefer 
one explanation to the other. 

Finally, it should be noted that the traits vary widely in diag- 
nostic value; some seem to be much more closely connected with 
introversion or extroversion than others. It will be remembered 
that a diagnostic index of 3 is sufficient to indicate that a trait 
possesses discriminative power. The 31 traits which show diag. 
nostic value on every point range from 3 to 17 in their quantitative 
measures of this fact. Those which are diagnostic according to 
combined ratings and either self or associates’ ratings have indices 
varying from 3 to 7 on those points in which they possess dis- 
criminative power. The nondiagnostic traits, of course, possess 
indices of less than 3. In general, the first third of the list 
(exclusive of the nondiagnostic traits) includes traits whose indices 
of discriminative power are 8 or more according to combined 
ratings; in the second third, the indices afe usually 6 and 7; in 
the last third, they range from 3 to 5 inclusive. 

On the whole, then, there can be little doubt that a statistical 
analysis justifies the use of Fréyd’s list as an instrument for 
discriminating between introverts and extroverts. But perhaps 
a word of warning is needed to prevent reading into this statement 
more than it means. There was no available owtside criterion 
against which the scores obtained on the present scale could be 
checked. This means that there is, strictly speaking, no evidence 
in the present study for saying that the groups differentiated are 
introverts and extroverts. The results do show, however, that the 
list is, with a few exceptions, a consistent set of traits, any one 
of which does what the list as a whole does—a fact which supports 
the supposition that the traits, taken together, constitute a fairly 
definite general attitude or reaction tendency and that the extremes 
of the distribution represent opposite modes of reaction. This 
result is the more remarkable in view of the fact that the traits, 
for the reasons given above, were not always presented in their 
most clear-cut form; that, in consequence, the determinations were 
probably less precise than they would otherwise have been; and 
that as a result the distribution would tend to approximate a 
chance grouping. 
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It is interesting to note that, in this instance, psychological 
insight as regards personality traits is justified by an objective 
analysis, especially when it is remembered that in the field of 
intelligence tests, the judgment of psychologists is much less suc- 
cessful in deciding in advance which tests will make the required 
differentiations. It suggests that the absence of an outside cri- 
terion may not be so serious in studies of personality traits as it 
is in the ease of intelligence tests. 


SUMMARY 


It is perhaps unnecessary to state that the present study is 
merely preliminary and exploratory and that its conclusions are 
stated with that fact in mind. However, on the basis of the work 
done, the results seem to justify the following statements: 

1. Introverts and extroverts are not distinct types, but belong 
to a single mixed type of which introversion and extroversion are 
the extremes. 

2. The central tendency of the group shows an appreciable 
deviation toward extroversion according to the scale used. This 
fact suggests the importance of discovering the central tendency 
of various groups of normal individuals as a means of determining 
the point on the scale which best represents normality. It also 
suggests that the normal reaction is not necessarily a perfect 
balance between introversion and extroversion, but a tendency 
in one direction or the other. 

3. Individuals tend to rate themselves as more introverted than 
their associates judge them to be. This fact is brought out by a 
statistically significant difference between the averages of scores 
based on self-ratings and associates’ ratings. However, it is not 
possible, on the basis of this fact to predict that the self-ratings 
of any given individual will indicate a greater degree of intro- 
version than do those of his associates. The evidence shows only 
that the tendency is present in the group as a whole. 

4. There is greater agreement between self-ratings and asso- 
ciates’ ratings than between. the ratings of two associates. The 
correlation of self-ratings with associates’ ratings is +.55 +.02; 
that of associates’ ratings with associates’ ratings is +.40 +.04. 
In other words, individuals seem to be able to contribute something 
about themselves which increases the amount of agreement over 
that obtained when.only associates’ ratings are considered. 

5. On the basis of a statistical analysis, Freyd’s list is justified 
as an instrument for distinguishing between introverts and extro- 
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verts. This is true in the sense that each trait does what the list 
as a whole does in differentiating between the two groups at the 
extremes of the distribution. Evidently the traits form a set of 
reactions which are consistent with each other, and which, taken 
together, constitute a fairly definite general attitude. Even the 
nondiagnostic traits tend to confirm the psychological concepts 
of introversion and extroversion, since the differences they reveal, 
though not great, are in the direction which is consistent with the 
underlying assumptions on which the list is based. 

It should be noted, too, that this evidence has a bearing on 
the first four points included in this summary, since it justifies 
the instrument by which they were obtained. 
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VALUE PSYCHOLOGY AND THE AFFECTIVE DISORDERS 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO REGRESSION 


A Review 
By F. L. WELLS, Px.D. 


‘6 E can fancy a world of Arthurian Knights, or of Arabian 
W victts, or metaphysical twilight, but those who should act 
as though they lived in those worlds would find themselves 
in those parts of the real world known as prisons or insane asylums. 
So long as the world of common sense and natural science con- 
tinues to honor the drafts we draw on it, we have satisfactory 
evidence of its solvency. This, I trust, is sound pragmatism.’’— 
Cattell. 

The issue between this sort of pragmatism and whatever its 
antithesis may be called, appears not so much in whether the 
drafts are honored or not, as in the kind of currency in which 
payment is accepted. It would seem that there lay outside the 
conventional sphere many solutions of extreme value, since they 
were maintained at such cost as the gallows, the stake, and one 
or two others that may come to mind. Shall we look upon a thing 
as having value because it is real, or real because it has value? 
And if value be subordinate to reality, what is reality to mean? 
‘*Personal liberty?’’ Survival, bodily or academic? This is the 
pragmatism of Falstaff, not of the author of ‘‘ University Control’’. 

It is, however, the second type of social reaction that comes 


to the fore at the moment, the pragmatic sanction of the.‘‘insane- 


asylum’’ as it is quaintly termed. It is brought to focus in Mac- 
Curdy’s new ‘‘Psychology of the Emotions’’,’ which deals prin- 
cipally, as its name does not imply, with the mechanisms of a 
group of psychoses, the conditions classified with the Kraepelinian 
manic-depressive insanity. It is dedicated to August Hoch, and 
from MacCurdy’s acknowledgment? as well as from internal evi- 





1Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1925 (International Library of Psychology, Philosophy and 
Scientific Methods), pp. xvi+589. 

2From the point of view of literal acknowledgment, the contribution of Ward’s 
Island, while essential of course, seems exaggerated at the expense of Bloomingdale 
and MeLean. Several ideas set forth here were current at the latter institution at 
least in 1907, two years after Hoch had left for Bloomingdale. The egg of 
the case material suggests that a significant part of it is from these sources. MacCurdy 
himself calls the length of the book ‘‘intolerable’’ in which he is correct: The writer 
undertook to read it through as one might attempt some unique exploration, his 
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dence, one may believe that through his distinguished pupil, the 
shade of our great teacher often speaks. At least one of the case 
histories attributed to him, contains observations to which the 
present writer listened. It will not diminish the appreciation of 
this volume, to feel that one is getting a composite of the two 
authorities ; MacCurdy probably offering the more original hypoth- 
eses, to his senior’s conservative criticism. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THE AFFECT 


A portion of MacCurdy’s work does deal with the emotional 
life as such, but it is a minor portion, and does not offer a survey 
of the full problem. Emotion, eo nomine, is not so clearly dis- 
tinguished as are emotional expression and affect. The latter term 
is used as many would use emotion. The general position is similar 
to that taken by the present writer,® in that stress is laid on inhibi- 
tion in the genesis of affect. The expressions (‘‘ gestures, pos- 
tures and many visceral changes’’) are secondary manifestations 
of instinct appearing when the primary behavior is blocked. To 
this extent he departs from James-Lange, but there is emphasis on 
imaginal processes, particularly of a visceral nature. Not visceral 
sensations themselves, but images thereof, and regarded as an 
essence of affect. It is ‘‘the impression made on consciousness 
by active unconscious imaginal processes, which do not gain any 
other outlet.’’ The Kraepelinian view of fundamental affect to 
which delusion formation is secondary, is not accepted. Delusions 
are rather reactions to ‘‘pathological’’ ideas; this view is sup- 
ported by analogy with dreams, which though unremembered con- 
sciously may still profoundly influence waking moods. Also with 
respect to the involution fear, he argues the same point on the 
grounds of the rationality of death ideas at this time, the incon- 
sistency of the impulsive suicides with a primary fear state, the 








‘*farthest north’’ is perhaps 85 per cent, though the luxuriance of a tropical jungle 
might be the more appropriate metaphor. Wisely, however, the individual chapters 
are made short and the content is not so highly organized but that one who can read 
it intelligently can take up the thread almost anywhere. The fiftieth chapter, pages 
549-571, can be recommended to any psychologist of other than very specialized inter 
ests. The reader who is concerned with the psychology of the emotions should add to 
this chapters 6-12, pp. 35-100. The remainder claim the psychopathologist rather 
specially, as well as those interested in the light that abnormal mental mechanisms 
throw on more usual reaction types. The book will stand another careful proofreading 
for there are more typographical errors than there should be, among them apparently 
the heading of p. 303, ‘‘Moral Happiness and Hypomania.’’ A one-time seeker after 
philological values must expect occasional distress at the psychoanalytic application of 
free-association principles to etymelogy. MacCurdy’s contribution to this affect is the 
identification of sad and sodden (p. 341)). 
8 Pleasure and Behavior, 1924, D. Appleton Co., Ch. VII. 
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fading of affect with persistence of delusion, and the presence of 
another form of reaction to death ideas, the stupor. 

With more special regard to James-Lange considerations, it 
seems reasonable to consider the reactions of Sherrington’s dog 
as instinctive rather than emotional expressions; though if this 
experiment thus becomes unavailable against the James-Lange 
theory, neither can striped muscle expressions be used to support 
it. An interesting bit of evidence not commonly cited is from 
those organic conditions where laughter and tears appear with no 
corresponding affect ; as though ‘‘their bodies were emotional and 
not themselves’’. Though MacCurdy does no more than mention 
them it would seem that the time relations of the phenomena were 
of special importance in this connection. 

It is no easy matter to formulate a psychology of affects that 
will hold equally for the pleasant and unpleasant. The greater 
prominence of unpleasant affects, particularly in a pathological 
setting, leads one to relatively slight the others. When it is said 
that affect oceurs from a blocking of activity, this is well enough 
for unpleasant affects, but what of pleasant ones? The most seri- 
ous attention given to this is that the passivity and relative affect- 
lessness of the absorbed manic is not the result of repression—on 
the contrary there is the freest self-realization, on a phantastic 
level. Accordingly there is little affect. But such a theory accounts 
only for a seale of affect from maximal unpleasantness to zero, 
and takes no effective account of pleasant affect which may be very 
intense, though probably not reaching the same degree as on the 
other side of the seale. 

The best way to schematize the situation is to posit a balance 
of forces between expression and repression. The pleasantness or 
positive ‘‘value’’ of the affect is governed by the amount of energy 
that is finding expression. If it is great, the pleasant affect is 
great, increasing up to a critical point. If it is small because of 
its own deficiency there is apathy. If it is small not because of 
its own deficiency but because of resistances set against it, there 
is unpleasantness, which is proportional to the strength of the 
impulse that is resisted. It should be borne in mind that affect is 
most pleasant not when realization is attained, but when the 
impulse is moving with maximal energy towards it. 

There is an old, and from the psychoanalytic point of view very 
false saying, that ‘‘what people don’t know doesn’t hurt them’’, 
but it does apply to affects in this sense, that they depend for 
immediate pleasantness and unpleasantness value on being con- 
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scious. The question arises as to how far the intensity of an 
affective discharge might diminish its pleasantness-unpleasantness 
value by diminishing its clearness. Undoubtedly it enters into the 
“‘eritical point’’ for the affective maxima produced by the most 
favorable balance between impulses and their inhibitions. 


REGRESSIVE PICTURES IN THE AFFECTIVE PSYCHOSES 


According to MacCurdy the stupor reaction is an abandonment 
of environmental contacts. It is a relatively simple picture, un- 
colored by evidence of hallucination or delusion formation, but one 
might call it the final rather than the initial step in regression. It 
is a means of realizing a death-wish with an emotional accompani- 
ment of indifference rather than of sadness or despair. A loss of 
vital energy such as leads to stuporous regression, is manifested 
also in anxiety states of advanced age (involution melancholia), 
but whereas in stupors the trouble is essentially psychogenic, in 
the anxiety states it is complicated with senescence. Here, more- 
over, there is painful struggle against the regressive process. So 
long as the anxiety struggle against regression continues, there is 
prospect of favorable outcome; but there are characteristic mental 
symptoms denoting permanent acceptance of the regression. Some 
of these fall into line with schizophrenia; for example, ideas of 
violent death with absence of affect; sexual reactions of an 
infantile type, and specially absurd delusions (particularly accept- 
ance of somatic delusions implying certain death). The absence 
of emotional reaction, intense preoccupation with one’s own body, 
and negativistic or (more traditionally) ‘‘nihilistic’’ ideas, are al- 
ways of grave import in this picture. On such grounds, MacCurdy 
relates these conditions very closely to dementia praecox, postu 
lating only a special coloring from the time of life the reaction 
ensues. The projection mechanism is also operative, particularly 
in a sexual setting, crude or symbolic. Thus while stupor or 
depression represent death or ruin as accomplished, the anxiety 
state represents it as impending, or rather conversely, these 
respective ideas when psychotically overvalued or ‘‘loaded’’ induce 
their appropriate reaction pictures. 

In discussing the etiology of this reaction, MacCurdy puts a 
considerable burden on the changes of senescence, more than the 
facts at first seem to warrant. If the situation were as he portrays 
it on p. 170, involution melancholia would be the normal picture of 
senescence. Neither is typical, but an equally common one is 
depicted in Kipling’s ‘‘The Old Men’’, which MacCurdy can hardly 
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have read.‘ A further differentiation of the psychotic type is 
required, and MacCurdy had given a hint of it on the previous page 
where he says: 

If any impression is gained of abnormality, it is that they 
tended to have less ambition and energy than their fellows. 
None of them had been highly successful although relatively 
little handicapped with nervous or mental trouble. From this 
one is led to suspect that with this group it would be well to 
seek for some factor in the production of an intolerable situa- 
tion that is independent of specific constitutional defect in the 
patient. 

One is tempted to feel that this anxiety over the decline of 
energies is conditioned by a sense of having incompletely utilized 
them. The obverse of this idea is well expressed in some verses 
of Sara Teasdale’s in which a few lines of rhapsodic self-realiza- 
tion terminate with the words: 

‘*Now at last I can die!’’ 

And again in two lines which memory attributes to Henry 

Newbolt: 
Life is no life to him that dares not die, 
And death no death to him that dares to live. 

From MacCurdy’s account these cases would seem predomi- 
nantly such as had not ‘‘dared’’ to live, or thought they had not; 
and unable to face involution with the convictions of Simeon or of 
St. Paul, it is invested for them with peculiar terrors. 

In MacCurdy’s formulation, the manic reaction is distinguished 
from the depressive and schizophrenic (dementia praecox) by a 
repressive mechanism which prevents the regression fundamental 
to the other psychoses. This repression also allows free instinctive 
reactions to come to the surface in crude forms. From this lifting 
of inhibitions comes the euphoria, ‘‘the saved energy goes into a 
happiness’’, reinforced by deeper sources of pleasures now unin- 
hibited. There ensues an absorption in ideas of unconscious 
origin, which governs the rationality of utterance and the intelligi- 
bility of conduct. ‘‘ Distraction’’ of thought from environment te 
personal topics, as MacCurdy calls the process, is a confusing term, 
because ‘‘distractibility’’ has long served as a clinical criterion 
of excitement. Absorption, used similarly, is preferable. Full 





* The final lines run: 
The lamp of our youth will be utterly out; but we shall subsist on the smell of it, 
And whatever we do, we shall fold our hands and suck our gums and think well of it. 
Yes, we shall be perfectly pleased with our work, and that is the Perfectest Hell of it! 
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development of this mechanism diminishes the emotional reaction, 
which depends upon environmental contacts. 

In both manic and schizophrenic reactions sexual mechanisms 
are prominent, but presented in differential form. The physical 
side is said to be more prominent in schizophrenia, but more char. 
acteristically it takes an infantile form. If, to ideation of infantile 
wish-fulfilment, one reacts with elation rather than depression or 
anxiety, the outlook is malign. The sexual phantasies of the manic 
assume a more adultified form. A type of personality predisposed 
to manic overturn is not reported, though there is a type of inade- 
quate personality which tends to develop manic-depressive reac- 
tions generally, in contrast to schizophrenia, and there are of 
course the ‘‘constitutional’’ excitements. 

MacCurdy’s use of the unconscious is of a Freudian type. An 
interesting application is to a long observed symptom of simple 
depressions, a tendency to be better after sleeping poorly, and 
worse after sleeping well. The quasi-physiological formulation of 
this by the Kraepelinians has some experimental support, but to 
MacCurdy it is a function of psychic repression. Repressions tend 
to be lifted during sleep.* Accordingly, intolerable things are 
brought closer to the surface of consciousness; the better the sleep 
the closer they come, and the more depressed the patient in con- 
sequence, until repression has established itself again (the 
brightening up of such cases in the afternoon). The general psy- 
chology of the simple depression is conceived, along as conven- 
tional lines as are psychoanalytically possible, in the form of an 
intrusion into the ¢onscious of unassimilable ideas from the uncon- 
scious, which lead to schizophrenia if not repressed. If the re- 
pressive mechanism is resorted to, the patient is depressed ° until 
it is made effective. 

In addition to the familiar manic-depressive phases, a per- 
plexity state is distinguished along lines described by Hoch and 
Kirby. It is a condition where conscious and ‘‘unconscious”’ 
ideation are intermingled, comparable to normal drowsiness, with 
marked inability to distinguish them. A certain symbolic relation 
between the two brings the phenomene into connection with the 
psychoanalytic interpretation of déja vu. 





SIf accidentally awakened, the writer has found the turning of thoughts to just 
preceding dream-content, an effective means of reinducing sleep. This is in exact 
accord with the remarks of MacCurdy on p. 523. 

* Comparison is drawn between depressions and the medieval ‘‘aecidie’’ (the more 
usual spelling is acedia), which was given a moral implication (sloth). Myerson’s 
anhedonia looks on the process from a closely related angle, the loss of capacity fo: 
satisfactions. 
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VALUE AS A FUNCTION OF ENERGY AND PROCESS 


Since Jung’s /nhalt der Psychose and considerations advanced 
by Hoch and by Meyer about the same time, there has been a 
growing tendency to regard the mental contents of the affective 
and schizophrenic disorders as ‘‘escape’’ reactions; that is, an 
adjustment on a level easier, simpler, or more primitive than the 
normal way of meeting life. These reactions have been summed 
up as regressions; a concept not universally accepted in psycho- 
pathology, but lying as has been seen at the foundation of 
MacCurdy’s work, and accorded great merit by the present writer. 
In a systematic discussion some ten years ago,’ there were empha- 
sized these substitutive features; the replacement of a ‘‘funda- 
mental’’ trend, as of sex or food, by one less fundamental which 
at the same time seemed to require less energy output. The in- 
fantile features of regression so much stressed in psychoanalysis, 
were subordinated to this quietistic (Nirvana) feature. 

In the background of the concept of regression has always been 
the idea of its less adaptive character. Clinical psychiatry might 
conceivably rest content with that, but not every psychology, and 
hardly any philosophy. These disciplines cannot escape the ques- 
tion of what is meant by adaptive. The term regression implies 
a value judgment, where values are still matters of debate. In 
psychopathology, viewed from a modern occidental standpoint, 
this difficulty is less likely to be perceived because in mental disease 
there is implicit a general breakdown of recognized values. But 
it comes into vivid relief under circumstances where the behavior 
we think of as psychotic is looked upon as divinely inspired, and 
invested with social prestige. 

The prevailing psychopathology does not function without some 
vital energy concept; ‘‘our interest, mental energy, libido, call it 
what you will . . . life force, whatever that may be’’, says 
MacCurdy. This is the factor which to him invests the processes 
of life with value and consequent reality. Regression is what 
takes place when this energy ‘‘begins to abate’’; is no longer 
adequate to functioning at one level, under which conditions the 
action patterns of the personality ‘‘regress’’ to a level where they 
can make shift to function, though this level may be unsuited to 
social adaptation or for survival. This is substantially the theory 
of Janet,® and quite the most adequate interpretation of regression 





7 Wells, F. L., Mental Regression: its Conception and Types. Psychiatric Bulletin, 
October, 1916, pp. 47 (Reprint). 
8 Janet, P., The Fear of Action. This JouRNAL, 1921, XVI, 150-160. 
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that has come to hand. Masochism has always been difficult to fit 
into the scheme, and it probably does so in the way MacCurdy 
indicates: ‘‘a desire for intense feeling without the energy to 
secure it’’. 

The conviction of reality, according to MacCurdy, comes from 
an emotional reaction. It should not be ‘‘I think therefore I am’’, 
but ‘‘I feel therefore I am’’.’ The feeling of reality (or unreality) 
is rightly so termed, for it is a fundamental affect. It is distin- 
guished though not very clearly, from a sense of reality. Loss of 
the feeling of reality is ‘‘only a manifestation of loss of interest, 
which is in turn related to the loss of energy. ds 

Value, as it attaches to human experience and behavior as 
carriers, must be considered from two standpoints. How far is 
**value’’ a function of process, as in religion or sexuality, and how 
far is it a function of energy output with which the process is 
invested?’ In general, the latter determines how much value any 
process will have, but on the other hand processes differ and 
greatly in the amount of energy they absorb, both from time to 
time and from person to person. 

Evidence is available from contemporary observation, not to 
mention anthropology and history, that major value can invest 
almost any element of experience or conduct. A psychology of 
individual personality or of social groups is largely written in 
terms of systematic differences in the carriers of these values. 
The Japanese scheme of values is different from the American’s, 
the life insurance salesman’s from the schizophrenic stupor’s. In 
any social group, certain processes will be better carriers of value 
than other processes, which lend to the group a distinctive char- 
acter, and resistance to other values introduced, perhaps with the 
best of intentions, from without. 


STANDARDS OF VALUE: ABSOLUTE, SURVIVAL, HEDONISTIC 


Among the carriers of value there is an important group which 
appeals to sanctions other than those of the phenomenal world. 


®A cynical commentator on psychoanalytic symbology, might emend this to ‘‘I 
think therefore it is.’’ (Allmacht der Gedanken.) 

10 Another way of stating the problem is the place of regression in the dichotomy of 
will to power and will to serve. One naturally associates regression with the latter, 
submissive tendencies. But the principle involved, that the values of survival are as 
such greater than those of service, or schizoid values greater than syntonic, will not 
itself survive any thorough examination. It is enough to point out how interlocked the 
categories of power and service are found to be. 

11 The carriers of value are here considered in their relation to the individual, in 
the same sense that the psychiatric problem is an individual one; not with reference 
to social value, unless otherwise implied. 
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Under these conditions religion becomes not only a carrier of value, 
but a criterion of it. Between these absolute and secular values 
there has always been more or less disharmony, and the concept 
of regression, whose origin is of the earth earthy, sometimes serves 
as an instrument of flagellation upon types of conduct motivated by 
absolute standards.” From a secular standpoint the criticism is 
not wholly invalid. It is questionable in so far as it assumes that 
secular standards are final. Furthermore, even judged by secular 
standards, the absolute sanction has been of essential service. At 
any known level of human intelligence in the mass, it appears an 
irreplaceable instrument in social control. On the other hand, its 
sanction attaches to processes of extremely disparate character. 
It is facile enough to talk of ‘‘ goodness, beauty, truth’’ as absolute 
values, but as soon as one attempts to concrete these, what is good, 
beautiful and true in one set of relations is not so in another.” 
Such terms become at once the embodiments of the very value 
judgments they aim to supersede. 

In the secular sphere, survival value is the most clearly formu- 
lated category. It is relatively objective, and the phrase ‘‘ survival 
of the fittest’? would crown it with ethical sanction. A clear-cut 
psychology of regression can be written from the viewpoint of 
surrender of survival values. It is doubtful if users of the term 
would apply it to conduct which did not surrender survival value. 
But to say that all such surrender is regression is another matter. 
Human behavior shows many situations in which survival loses its 
value, from battle patriotism to psychotic suicide.* The latter 
process may be styled regression but less readily the former. 
Few live dogs are better than the lion of Lucerne. It might be 
more accurate to speak of survival function than survival value. 





12 Jung’s observations in ‘‘Wandlungen und Symbole’’ (Jahrb. d. psa. u. psp. 
Forsch., 1912, IV, p. 275) may be compared with the remark of Mr. Honest to Mr. 
Greatheart, ‘‘ For all others do think, that we are the soonest overcome of any.’’ 

18 Of. ‘‘Beta’’, Relativity and Life, Scientific Monthly, 1926, XXII, 170-172. The 
reader to whom the ‘‘absolute’’ truths of mathematics occur in this connection, may 
be interested in a clever though nearly forgotten satire, ‘‘Inquirendo Island’’, whose 
inhabitants revered mathematics as Deity. They would have known that algebra can 
do without caleulus better than calculus without algebra; whereas the rift between our 
philosophy and psychology tends to serious neglect by the former, of psychogenic 
factors in its own concepts. The purest intuitionism cannot invest anything with good- 
ness, beauty or truth except as it meets some want. And the question of what wants are 
met is one for observation as well as reflection. Consider for example the treatment of 
beauty in Patrick’s ‘‘The World and Its Meaning,’’ pp. 427ff. It is as likely that the 
cave-dwellers drew their pictures for uses of sympathetic magic as for interior decora- 
tion. Most aesthetic values of consequence can even now be traced to associations with 
basal organic drives. A minor, yet complicating factor is also the réle of ornamenta- 
tion in periods of evolutionary rise and decline. 

14 Similar considerations apply to other categories of value, as in the economic sphere. 
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It has value only as it allows certain more specific carriers of value 
to operate. It is discarded when these fail, as in psychosis, or 
survival becomes inconsistent with them, as at Thermopylae. Less 
spectacular, though in time as effective, is the disappearance of 
stocks with ‘‘high’’ living standards, under economic competition 
with those of ‘‘lower”’ ones. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL PROCESSES AS VALUE CARRIERS 


The remaining value carriers are those channels along which 
the ‘‘interest, mental energy, libido . . . call it what you will’”’ 
discharges, and are as many and diverse as the remaining human 
interests. If economic striving be classified with survival, then the 
intellectual processes, sexuality, and social tendencies are the most 
convenient remaining categories. 

The media through which values are recognized are partly 
organic, sensational. Others are not clearly reduvible to these 
terms, and are spoken of as ‘‘mental’’. There is some dispute as 
to the part visceral processes play, the most emphasis being laid 
upon them by Kempf. A formulation of ‘‘mental’’ values in 
autonomic terms has to meet the objections that have arisen to 
theories of the James-Lange type. But whatever rdle is assigned 
to sensational, visceral, or mental factors, sight should never be 
lost of the fact that value is a hedonistic concept. A thing has value 
as it affords satisfactions. So is this sanction invoked for the 
absolute of all values by one of the acutest reasoners of our time: 

‘*There is no éscape from pantheism, and from a creed which, 
if not pessimistic, is without hope for the future and without con- 
solation in the present, unless we abandon the doctrine of equiva- 
lence between God and the world, and return to the theory of 
creation by a God who is, in His own being, independent of the 
world and above it.’’* 

The same writer elsewhere wishes to endow the Deity with a 
sense of humor. Is it too much then to imagine, not Olympian 
laughter but an indulgent smile at this appeal from Philip absolute 
to Philip pragmatic? Not that this ultima ratio philosophiae is a 
nova in the apologetic firmament. ‘‘Unsatisfying’’ is a common 
recourse in secular argumentation when dialectic helpers fail. 
August Hoch did not disdain it. It presents a concept of value 
that underlies the partial one of survival, and the elusive ones of 
goodness, beauty, truth. One has indeed to reckon with a con- 





Inge, W. R., Confessio Fidei, p. 11. Outspoken Essays II, 1923. Longmans. 
Italies the present writer ’s. 
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ventional set against the connotations of hedonism, not incom- 
parable with, perhaps not unrelated to, resistances encountered by 
Freudian formulations. Different media through which value is 
represented may have little in common except value—they repre- 
sent things which people want. The only possible criterion of value 
in a thing is that sentient beings accept it, admire it or strive for 
it. To talk of ‘‘outworn hedonism’’ is to bite the hand that 
feeds us. 


REGRESSION AND A HIERARCHY OF PSYCHOLOGICAL VALUES 


Values are continually compared, and may be presumed to 
differ between maximal opposites. Within certain limits, values 
are compared in terms of money. The beginnings of more scien- 
tific comparison have been made, as in experimental esthetics, 
and the work of Moss on the comparison of instinctive drives. If 
regression and sublimation are to be workable concepts outside a 
restricted sphere in psychopathology, the main value types must 
be brought into some systematic, not to say hierarchical, relation. 
Regression denotes by implication the surrender of a higher value 
for a lower, sublimation the winning from a lower value to a 
higher; and both beg the question of what lower and higher values 
are. 

The concept of regression applies most clearly where there is 
recourse to an easier, simpler or more primitive type of the same 
general impulse. The most patent examples of this are in the 
sexual sphere where one may progress or regress through a scale 
of values, such as marriage, ‘‘companionate’’, promiscuity and 
masturbation. Or if a man in business for himself abandons it 
and takes a salary, that is theoretically, though not always prac- 
tically, regression in the economic sphere. Within the same set of 
impulses, values are fairly comparable, progression and regression 
equally so. But the personality often transfers its values from one 
sphere to another and then such questions are much more difficult. 
Such value carriers as the economic, sexual and social seem com- 
mensurable only in subjective experience. No form of the 
psychologist’s fallacy is more insidious than the theologian’s 
‘‘Orthodoxy is my doxy; heterodoxy is another man’s doxy.’’ In 
formulating a hierarchy of values, few escape exaggerating some- 
what the pervasiveness of their personal schemes. But to say that 
in this field there can ‘‘only be opinions’’ does not dismiss it. 
Opinions may be more or less universal, they may be implicit in 
more or less common patterns of behavior. 
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CRITERIA OF THESE VALUES: PERVASIVENESS, INTENSITY, STABILITY 


Values (or value carriers, one must be permitted the metonymy 
of the container for the thing contained) can be compared accord- 
ing to pervasiveness, intensity and constancy. The religious, 
sexual, economic, and social categories may be regarded as uni- 
versal, playing distinct though varying parts in the lives of all 
normal human individuals. Artistic values (letters, music, etc.) 
form another widespread category, though the different levels at 
which they function are very marked. Despite the profound 
influence of science on human affairs, those into whose scheme of 
values it enters as such are a very small portion of the race. 

In mystical ecstasy, and in some scientific as well as esthetic 
achievements, there is evidence of very intense crises of experi- 
ence ; but in general it is necessary to agree with Jung, MacCurdy, 
and with Freud’s Turkish fellow passenger, on this point. Justly 
or unjustly, the last instance bears out the conventional estimate 
of this people as one to whom the ‘‘organic’’ aspect of sex rela- 
tions is of special import. Sexual values vary greatly with race 
psychology, apparently reaching a maximum, largely on psychic 
grounds, in northwest European stocks. Even the auri sacra fames 
at times reaches proportions similar to the above, but is not com- 
monly recognized as of this order. The category of social impulses, 
on the other hand, often carries very intense value; it more often 
asks the sacrifice of life and more often receives it, than any other. 
Religion alone has a comparable record. 

In stability (‘‘the durable satisfactions of life’’) the advantage 
rests with those values which are relatively independent of organic 
factors. It is doubtful if experience offers any valid choice in the 
stability of religious, scientific, esthetic or social values. Possibly 
those of religion fluctuate more and those of science less. On the 
other hand, the instability of sexual values is marked, especially 
in complicated social organizations. 

Thus the limited distribution of scientific values is compensated 
by their relative intensity and stability for those who hold them. 
The pervasiveness and intensity of sexual values is limited by their 
inconstancy; the universality of economic values by varying in- 
tensity and stability. Moreover, these categories interlock ; religion 
derives much of its value through being a socializing force. 
Economic drive is largely secondary to the impulse for social 
power, and the importance of the family in maintaining the institu- 
tion of private property must not be overlooked. 

The hierarchy of values also varies with the general conditions 
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of life. For people living under economic distress or environ- 
mental rigors, most values are submerged in those of organic 
comfort. Organic values of earlier years are replaced by intel- 
lectual ones in later life: 
Doch als sie nicht mehr konnten so—V on wegen hohen Alters 
Schrieb seine Spriiche Salomo—Und David seine Psalters. 


To reduce these considerations to the common denominator of 
magnitude is not an unreasonable problem, but at present a very 
difficult one. In the absence of measures one depends on opinion, 
and those competent to weigh their experiences will not have had 
average ones. The elephant is very like a rope. 


GENETIC RELATIONSHIPS; CONCLUSION 


The question can be approached, perhaps more closely, from 
another angle. Genetically the organic values are clearly pre- 
dominant. The others grow out of them, partly by conditioning, 
partly because of the survival function of the behavior that con- 
notes them. When the economic struggle is slight and the sexual 
life comparatively free, the apparatus of civilization does not 
develop far. Or when, as a result of civilization, a restricted group 
obtains such conditions, its own structure is weakened. The 
advance of civilizations has hitherto been a self-limiting process. 

‘Die Sperlinge begreifen nicht, warum die Adler hoher flegen 
als die Kirschbaume wachsen.’’ This is an unfortunate simile for 
the flight of ideals, for the reason the eagles fly higher is so that 
they can more easily capture the sparrows. So does intellectual 
development balance, safeguard and refine a series of values which 
are ‘‘lower’’ only in the sense that roots are lower than leaves. 
In general society the values of the elemental behavior patterns 
are at least intenser and more pervasive than the derived ones. 
I see no other possible verdict of secular experience. 

The transfer of value from elemental to intellectualistic proc- 
esses is to be cailed sublimation only with the same reservations 
as apply to its cognate, regression. It is not implicit that the 
‘‘sublimated’’ behavior is of greater value to the subject or to the 
environment, than the elemental one. It is a matter of taste 
whether one calls some processes sublimation or regression, as in 
MacCurdy’s treatment of the manic reactions.** In normal psy- 
chology, sublimation must often serve as a euphemism for re- 
gression, equally ‘‘faute de mieux’’. 








16 Though there is ‘‘no accountin’ ’’ for the taste that calls it a sublimation. 
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The two words can be conceived in terms of survival and 
energy output. Survival is relatively clear, but demonstrably 
inadequate. A decreased effectiveness of energy output is gen- 
erally postulated in regression. It is not measured, but inferred 
from the character of the reaction, as in the stupor. Such in- 
ferences are in their main application limited to psychopathology. 
Regression is not generally implicit in the content of behavior. 
Normal individuals might ‘‘regress’’ from sexual to economic or 
from economic to sexual activity according to circumstance. 

There is, happily, no compulsion to accept a majority, 
‘*normal’’ scheme of values as absolute, and there will always be 
more or less successful appeals to ethical or extra-secular authority 
for other dimensions in which to scale them. In the present setting, 
criteria of regression must be based upon values as they are for 
humanity in the mass, not on what they are or ought to be for 
selected individuals sensitive to philosophical standards. Even 
so, the relativity of the concept is a sufficient burden for it to 
carry, some regard it as an insupportable one. East and West 
appear regressive to each other, and a classical Greek could so 
look upon both. Not the search for synonyms, like goodness, beauty 
and truth, but a study of the experiential functions in which these 
properties inhere, the extent to which they inhere in those func. 
tions, and the factors that govern the inherence, that is the psycho- 
logical problem of values. 
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A STUDY OF THE PERSONALITY OF STUDENT LEADERS 
IN COLLEGES IN THE UNITED STATES 


By A. 0. BOWDEN 
PRESIDENT, NEW MEXICO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, SILVER CITY 


HE study and measurement of personality has recently 
ie one of the most interesting fields of investigation 
and research in the whole scheme of education. 

The term personality is as much or more elusive than the term 
‘‘intelligence’’ was prior to 1914. Many attempts have been made 
to formulate a definition. We know some of the factors that enter 
into a personality and we see the functioning of intelligence but 
it is another thing to define it in precise terms. 

Personality may be said roughly to be composed of two groups 
of factors or qualities (1) physical and (2) social. There are cer- 
tain physical factors that go into the make-up of one’s personality 
and his attractiveness, but the ‘‘ personality’’ which the school and 
the home are supposed to develop is social and depends very little 
upon one’s stature. The physical parts are the least important. 
Napoleon is said to have had a magnetic personality and he was 
below the average in stature. Facts gathered from descriptions 
of high school principals and college and university students in 
positions of leadership reveal no physical monstrosities. It is 
the unusual thing to find an exceptionally tall or short individual 
in these positions of responsibility. Only one student leader 
weighed more than 180 pounds. The others varied from 125 to 
180 pounds with most of them falling below 160. In height there 
were only eight out of all student leaders and high school prin- 
cipals that were six feet. The range is five feet seven inches to six 
feet with the mode five feet seven and two-thirds inches as the fol- 
lowing table indicates: 


Foor nots.—Data for this paper were obtained from a study of 444 colleges and 
universities operating some form of student government. The presidents of the student 
body or student councils of some forty of these institutions were selected for this 
personality study. The method of personality rating was a modification of the method 
of Floyd and Gordon Allport, the results of whose study was published in the April 
issue, 1921, of the JourNaL or ABNORMAL AND SoctaL PsycHoLoey and also described 
in Allport—Soeial Psychology. 
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TABLE SHOWING PHYSICAL FACTORS OF PERSONALITY 


Height in inches— 


Bs ooo ci cccinccuwescccvecssctereesecedes 67 to 72 inches 
| REPT Pere Tree ee re ee 68 inches 
Weight— 
CEO EET OCTET COTO COTE Cr Cre 125 to 180 pounds 
SEPP Pee ee ere eee Tee e re. 1572 /, pounds 
PRS WERCADES + sews Kebavedecévekesaseeneben™ 153.7 pounds 
a bak TA kbs VTA ides 086 s wetvnaseeadedace 170.0 pounds 
Voice— 
a ie bted oc.od ee dik amb ebes anaes 11% 
Medium pitched....... La vevetewecedewen .. 383% 
a bane heisn os ep Os eens wewe eserses 56% 
Complexion— 
FE ene ee eee ee 23% 
SSS ye ey en eee ee 77% 
Hair— 
DRL E G+ €.04isv ce bewbsuesuew asthe eemenne 19% 
DASE AS tevin eehbdees edsh ee RES ee Geeks 81% 
Eyes— 
A So in cAiklden ve kus dee ew xamlee/ ee name wh 58% 
ES SS 6.6 Feees ch ds ccuceWbcounesenseteane 42% 


These facts concerning some of the physical bases of person- 
ality are given to show that the distinctive factors that go into the 
cause of popularity and influence of leaders are not so much 
physical, such as stature, size, any definite color of the hair, any 
particular pitch of the voice as they are the quality of their social 
nature and the quantity and quality of their ascendant submission 
reactions to social] environment. These physical facts disprove 
the rather popular conception that leadership is dependent to any 
great extent upon a tall, large, dominating physique. 

The pioneering work of Sigmund Freud and his notable group 
of followers such as Jung, Jones, McDougall and many others 
have shown the powerful influence that convention and early child- 
hood and adolescent environment exert in developing one’s 
personality. 

Allport (Allport, F. H., Social Psychology, p. 103), has divided 
human personality traits into the following broad headings: 
I. Intelligence, II. Motility, III. Temperament, IV. Self-expres- 
sion and, V. Sociality. These divisions are more or less arbitrary 
but serve as a sort of basis in isolation for purposes of study, 
measurement and definition. Intelligence which has been studied 
and more accurately measured than any one of the other divisions 
is evidently only one factor, though a very important factor of 
one’s personality. Before we can do much towards formulating 
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methods of education for the other named factors we will be re- 
quired to make more extensive and intensive investigations. Like 
intelligence, all have an hereditary basis, but also like intelligence 
must certainly be subject to wide variations in development under 
varying social environment. In the sense that mind, intelligence, 
‘‘human’’ nature, etc., are social products, that is, the result of 
social interaction, personality may also be considered a social 
product. oF 

Popularly considered a man of strong personality is one who 
has a marked influence upon his fellows. Indeed, the amount of 
personality attributed to any individual may be not unfairly esti- 
mated by the degree of influence he can exert upon others. If a 
quantitative scale of personality is desired, this test might well be 
adopted to establish a standard (Adams—Modern Development in 
Educational Practice, p. 114). 

There are two reasons for including in this paper a brief 
account of the personality of student leaders and high school prin- 
cipals. One is that the leader in any social group is a very potent 
factor in the social environment of the educational process. The 
other is that the method used in collecting the data on student 
leaders may be of some assistance in discovering early in the life 
of students the possibilities of leadership. These factors that go 
into the prestige of these individuals, factors making for leader- 
ship, ete., in the truest sense of a real conscious effort may be 
expended on the part of the school to develop and train these 
potential leaders for social good. 


PERSONALITIES MAY BE BUILT 


Teachers and parents should know more about the technical 
process. They should know that in early childhood and youth 
repression oftentimes does make a submissive, introverted, asocial 
type of personality of one whose possibility is favorable for de- 
veloping the extroverted, expansive, ascendant social being capable 
of much good as a leader. ‘‘When the self-seeking person is 
incapable of forming habits modifying his natural egoistic tenden- 
cies to accord with social influences, and when as a result he pursues 
these tendencies in opposition to the socially recognized rights of 
others, he becomes a criminal.’’ When an expansive personality 
lacks intelligence and has no particular gifts coupled with aggres- 
siveness it becomes socially objectionable and offensive. 

Personalities, like faces, have no duplicates; each one is a unique 
mixture of varying degrees of divers traits. It is at least con- 
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ceivable, however, that there may be a general agreement of indi- 
viduals in the rough pattern produced by graphing their qualities, 
(Allport: JournaL or ABNorMAL PsycHoLoGy aNnp Socrat Psy 
cHoLoey, April, 1921, p. 23.) 

It may be said that personality means the definitely fixed and 
controlling tendencies of adjustment of the individual to his envi- 
ronment. They generally have a long and important history in 
the life of the individual. If we include in our definition the adjust- 
ment to nonsocial objectives, intelligence must also be comprised 
in their classification. 

Personality, in the stricter sense, however, may be said to be 
the adjustment tendencies of the individual to his social environ- 
ment. It is essentially social in its bearings. (Ibid, p. 35.) The 
moral personality is only the mental personality functioning in one 
direction. It is the mental personality that we must seek to 
develop, and it can be brought to being only by the individual 
identifying himself with or making his own, certain specific social 
traits of mind. When we speak of a moral personality we intend 
to refer to the fact that the person who has developed it has 
made his instincts and desires to act under all circumstances in 
certain systematic ways. When we speak of a mental personality 
we intend to refer te a similar achievement in mental organization, 
to the fact that capacities have learned to work on socially ap 
proved, specifically useful ways. The man with a trained body 
is one who has learned both how to use it and to use it to accomplish 
certain social ends, such as health, work, pleasure, self-defense. 
He has wrought out for himself a certain physical attitude or 
temper and can be depended upon to act regularly according to it. 
The man whom we think of as a moral personality has established 
no less definitely organized moral reactions. He has certain traits 
of character. We say of such an one that we always know where 
to find him. He has identified himself with a specific type of 
conduct. (Moore: What is Education? p. 209.) 

It may well be then that the purpose of the school is to develop 
this mental and moral personality and hence in the larger sense 
develop citizenship. The general thesis of this paper is that the 
formation of proper citizenship habits is the building of person- 
ality. Character is the interplay of the fundamental personality 
tendencies in the social and economic environment as seen from 
the ethical and legal viewpoint. But the qualities of self-expres- 
sion and sociality are probably in the main acquired by the reaction 
of the hereditary structure of the individual upon his social sur- 
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roundings. In this field the persistence of childhood and adolescent 
influences are of vast importance, and the need of an understanding 
of personality formation by parents and teachers correspondingly 
imperative. (Allport, F. H., and G. W.: Journat or ABNORMAL 
PsyCHOLOGY AND Sociat Psycno.oey, April, 1921, p. 36.) 

It has been said that anything that exists, exists in some amount 
and is therefore capable of measurement. But much misunder- 
standing has come from an oftentimes unconscious feeling that we 
must apply some arithmetical or mathematical standard of meas- 
urement to social phenomena. If we wish to get the dimensions of a 
room we apply the unit of linear measure. If we wish to get 
the dimensions of or if we seek to find the contents of a gallon 
pail we use liquid standards of measure, ete. We can not measure 
intelligence by any of these and must seek other values. 

We have always measured personality. When we say that one 
has an attractive personality we have a rough estimate of quality 
and when we say he has a very attractive or very strong or very 
weak personality we use a more accurate measurer, etc. All adjec- 
tives and adverbs with the added niceties of synonyms are units 
of measurement but certainly not subject to the objective concept 
of a foot rule. We have to look for the measurers of social 
phenomena in language when used to describe not only qualities 
of social interaction but also quantity. We are compelled to use 
language because language is the most social of any tool of the 
human mind. 

The writer conceived the idea that an application of a modifica- 
tion of the methods used by the Allports (JournaL or ABNORMAL 
AND Socta, Psycno.oey, April, 1921, and later developments) in 
attempting to get an idea of the kind of personality which college 
student leaders possess he would be able to get a basis for some 
generalizations regarding qualities of leadership among student 
bodies. The above method was modified to some extent but in the 
main followed and results obtained are comparable to those secured 
by the authors cited above. 

It is best that students should choose their own leaders for 
if school authorities were to select the student leaders they would 
likely select them because of an unconscious feeling that they, the 
authorities, could dominate and students generally will be quick to 
sense this on the part of their superiors. Any authority handed 
down either directly or indirectly has tendencies not favorable to 
the best development of the personalities of the student citizenship. 
[t is claimed that since in student government systems students are 
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free to choose their own leaders, the type of leadership represented 
here by the following graphs is a fair indication of the kind of 
personalities that students unmolested in their choice would select. 

The authors of this method do not claim that it is fool proof, 
but have demonstrated that it is suggestive and have already 
obtained valuable results. 

Individual differences are so great and personal traits so 
vaguely related to the solution of problems that the notion of an 
age scale in personality has no significance. Moreover, personali- 
ties of divers sorts succeed equally well in the general adaptation of 
situations of practical life. (For a description of this method in 
detail the reader is referred to the above reference for further 
comment.) It is quite true that we can not rely too closely upon the 
rating of anyone’s personality by his peers, especially when we 
are using subjective standards of measurement such as the judg- 
ment of three or more acquaintances. But on the other hand we 
must not forget that the product we are measuring is a social 
product and therefore quite elusive from an objective viewpoint. 
It is hoped, therefore, that too much confidence will not be placed 
in the final conclusion and also that the desire to study and measure 
personality will be some incentive to others. 

The graphs submitted below are selected to show at a glance 
the general type of personality that is preferred by student groups. 
These graphs are taken from a large number of life histories of 
student personalities and represent the variation found. The most 
remarkable thing about them is their broad similarity. This is 
interesting when it is remembered that these are representative of 
wide variations geographically in sections of the United States. 
The following is the key to the abbreviations in the vertical columns 
in the graphs: H. Int. means high score in intelligence test. L. Int. 
means low score in intelligence test. (Otis Self-administering In- 
telligence Test was used.) S. Emot., strong emotions. W. Fmot., 
weak emotions. Asc., ascendant. Sub., submissive. . Ext., extro- 
verted. Int., introverted. Exp., expansive. Rec., reclusive. G. Ins., 
good insight. P. Ins., poor insight. +S. E., over-evaluation 
of self. —S. E., under-self-evaluation. Soc. Part., social partici- 
pation. Non-Soc. Part., lack of social participation. Non-Self- 
Seek., lack of self-seeking. Self-seek., self-seeking. G. Fac. Exp., 
good at judging facial expressions. P. Fac. Exp., poor at judging 
facial expressions. 

It will be noticed by observation of these graphs that there is 
a heavy line midway running horizontally. This is the median 
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_ } line. Also there are roughly four headings at the top of each 
of graph headed respectively intelligence, temperament, self-expres- 
t. sion and sociality. These are separated by heavier lines running 
f, vertically on the graphs. 

ly One tabulating the results of tests used in securing this data is 


made to appreciate the frankness and serious manner in which all 
these leaders of students codperated with the writer in this investi- 


n gation. The intelligence test used was Otis’ Self-administering 
. 7 Higher Examination. It has been found best for such purposes 
if since it is short, fairly difficult and easy to administer. The results 


of this test are shown by the following data: 
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It 
Case IT illustrates a slightly introverted asocial type whose emotionality is also 
slightly weak. He writes his questionnaire with as few words as possible. His 1.Q. 
is 100. He asserts he is ASSERTIVE. 
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median, twenty-one and one-half years. (Only one student was 
thirty-nine years of age.) 

Mental Age as Indicated by 1.Q.—Range, 96-132; median, 116: 
Q1, 105.5; Q3, 120.5. (Only one student had an I.Q. of 96.) 

The graphs made of all student leaders, of which the accom- 
panying samples are representative of the group show that all 
these young men are well balanced. That is they have ability to 
analyze situations and make proper adjustments. Life is a series 
of adjustments and the greater the ability, either mental or social, 
one has to meet all life situations the smoother is the life. Char- 
acter is the result of the habitual delicate adjustments to social 
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Case III is a good politician. He has spoken in gubernatorial campaigns. He 
succeeds poorly enough with women, but well enough to make himself well liked by 
the average man. He dresses well though not conspicuously. He is a good though 
not a foolish spender. Works hard when he works. Persistent. He writes his ques 
tionnaire with directness and foree. He is ascendant, extroverted, expansive and 
of the highly social type. Sex life normal, experiences stated. Likes both sexes 
about equally. 
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situations as they arise. The compensatory balancing to realities 
marks the intelligent individual. The mind is a problem solving 
machine and the superior intellect extracts its solutions from 
realities while the less intelligent individual is often given to 
rationalization and this is the way they compensate, at least to 
their own satisfaction for any shortcoming he may have. 

The higher the type of intelligence the better the adjustment 
and more balanced and dependable the character. So it is evident 
that compensating personalities and character building have a 
close relationship. 

In leaders such as we are here studying it is clear that their 
influence rests in the ability to effect compensations in themselves, 
their ability to adjust themselves to situations sufficiently to get 
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VI 


Case VI is a good illustration of a superior intelligence, extroverted social type. 
Very superior and sensitive, thinks people talk about him to his back and te 
imagines they say he is a sham. He expects to go into the ministry. More fond 
of boys than girls. 
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the following of a group of critical students or to show others the 
way to adjust themselves to their own way of thinking and feeling. 
These are convincing personalities and are found in diplomatic 
and administrative positions in any line of business where tactful 
handling of people is involved. 

Graphs here presented show that all are of the ascendant type. 
Most of them are of the extroverted, expansive social type. Most 
of them also have splendid insight and good judgment. There are 
no ‘‘freak’’ personalities in the group. It must not be understood 
that any one of these are at all times expansive, etc. “Some people 
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VII 


Case VII shows a splendid social, extroverted, strong personality. Expansive 
and congenial; makes those with whom he comes in contact feel his presence. Very 
superior in intelligence. Much interested in all kinds of social work. Somewhat 
agnostic but intensely religious. He asserts that his religion is social. Writes his 
questionnaire with considerable expansiveness and directness. He is nervously 
‘thigh strung’’. Somewhat ‘‘touchy’’. Imagines people say derogatory things 
about him behind his back. He has believed his parents not his real parents. 
Recoils from sex looseness. Likes boys better than girls. 
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are expansive in one situation and others in another. Likewise 
one may be ascendant at one time or place and submissive in other 
situations. « In fact no one type of personality is best. Some 
dominant types are best in one situation or place and others in 
another. This can be said, however, that the personality that has 
the greatest ability to make adjustments and develop proper com- 
pensatory reactions can succeed in general better than one with 
less of this ability. 

Simultaneously with this study of the personality of student 
leaders in our American colleges and universities a similar study 
was undertaken of high school principals of those high schools that 
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xX 


Case X is an extroverted social personality. Somewhat expansive in filling out 
his questionnaire. Persistent when he takes a position on any proposition but will 
compromise, though never forgets. He believes in a God but says the Bible is 
mythical and much of it is ‘‘bunk.’’ He is sensitive about his height (t feet) 
and thinks people are making remarks about it behind his back. He is touchy 
and easily embarrassed. He has a high score in judging facial expressions. 
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have well established student government systems and while much 
of the data was comparable with that from the college student 
leaders, it was so fragmentary in many cases that no sound basis 
of comparison could be established. For this reason data on these 
high school principals in this study are not given. It may be said 
that the most successful high school principals have high ability 
in their compensatory personality adjustment. 
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XVIII 


Case XVIII is of the extroverted social type. Age twenty-one, shows a slight 
submissiveness, but is compensating to some extent in his extroverted tendency. He 
is meditative in disposition, likes to read fiction and literature of a highly imagina- 
tive type. He is subject to fits of ‘‘blues’’. He has superior mental ability and 
very high ability in the facial expression test. Had a perverted sex experience with 
an exconvict at an early age. This he claims affected his whole subsequent life. He 
believed for many years that his parents were not his real parents. 
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THE PSYCHONIC THEORY OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


By WILLIAM M. MARSTON 
TUFTS COLLEGE 


KFORE attempting to define ‘‘consciousness’’ behavioristi- 
B cally, it is necessary to-adopt a specific meaning for ‘‘ behav- 

ioristic’’, While tribute must be paid to Watson for that 
thoroughgoing identification of ‘‘behavior’’ with ‘‘response’’ 
which is now putting psychology into the category of physical 
science, it seems to me that Watson’s own end necessitates removal 
of such arbitrary limitation of the meaning of ‘‘behaviorism’’. 
Psychoneural responses are behavior, of course. They are de- 
scribed, primarily, as waves of electro-chemical energy released 
within efferent nerves and thus activating appropriate effector 
organs. But why should the demonstrable changes in this par- 
ticular half (the motor portion) of any reflex circuit be designated 
as ‘‘behavior’’, while similarly demonstrable changes in the other 
half (the sensory portion) of the same are are relegated to a 
limberlost of mystical theory? I can see no reason whatever for 
this distinction. To me ‘‘behaviorism’’ means simply an objective, 
physically scientific description of all the ‘‘psychical’’ changes 
that occur in the subject organism from initial stimulus to final 
response. Part of these changes obviously occur in the effector 
mechanisms, and the rest are to be sought, just as obviously, in 
the receptor and connector apparatus. My own particular brand 
of behaviorism confesses impartiality of interest between afferent 
and efferent phenomena, provided both be described objectively, 
in terms of physical science. Receptor and connector changes may, 
at the moment, offer greater barriers to experimental examination, 
yet I do not believe that psychology should be a weakling and 
shirk the more difficult portion of its task by assuming its non- 
existence. 

But I have suggested the limitation of psychology’s assignment 
to an objective description of ‘‘psychical’’ changes. This sounds, 
at first reading; mysterious and mystical. Let me venture even 
further into forbidden paths by frankly and openly defining 
‘‘nsychieal’’ as ‘‘eonscious’’. I suggest that the function and field 
of psychology as a science is the description of that series of 
material changes verbally designated by the word ‘‘consciousness’’. 
161 
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All physical science assumes that there is some sort of matter, 
moving. Description of any connected series of changes in any 
form of matter and its movement may aptly be termed a study of 
its ‘‘behavior’’ in that particular level of complexity. Physics 
seeks to present basic descriptions of the behavior of matter in its 
most elementary forms of combination; chemistry begins where 
physics stops. Biology deals with the behavior of large and very 
complex matter units, usually called ‘‘living organisms”’ of various 
sorts, and it is interested primarily in the behavior of all types of 
these organisms, from primitive plants to man, as indivisible units. 
Physiology describes the behavior of certain matter units which 
help to constitute living organisms, and physiology calls its be- 
having objects ‘‘bodily organs’’. Neurology selects matter units 
called ‘‘nerves’’ upon which the behavior of many bodily organs 
largely depends, and attempts to describe the behavior of neurones. 
If, then, there exists no further type of matter unit capable of 
modifying neuronic behavior, psychology, for all I can see, is out 
of a job. Should I become convinced of this state of facts, I should 
feel compelled to consider psychologists in the same relation to 
neurologists as are carpenters to architects, and I should, for my 
part, try to escape the fixed limits of craftsmanship by studying my 
way into the ranks of my immediate intellectual superiors. 

But if, as suggested, there exists still another sort of matter 
unit beyond the neurone, capable of undergoing its own particular 
series of changes called ‘‘conscious’’ or ‘‘ psychical’’ changes, and 
‘“apable of modifying, by these changes, the behavior of neurones, 
then, and then only is psychology truly justified in assuming a 
definite place among the physical sciences by the side of physiology 
and neurology. It is in search for a psychological matter unit that 
this paper is written. 

There are many difficulties with the theory, occasionally ad- 
vanced, that the totality of changes included in nerve trunk con- 
duction actually constitutes the phenomenon verbally labelled 
‘‘consciousness’’. Although this paper is not intended primarily 
as an argument, mention of some four of these difficulties may 
offer a logical groundwork for proposal of the theory of conscious- 
ness to be advanced herein. In the first place, the same nerve 
trunks may be used for several purposes. Pain impulses seem to 
travel over identical peripheral sensory neurones with cold, pres- 
sure, auditory, visual, and many other types of afferent excitations, 
modally distinct in ‘‘consciousness’’ one from the other. More- 
over, if present psychophysiological theories of sensation be 
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accepted, qualitatively different impulses of the same mode origin- 
ate in a single end organ (such as the red-green or yellow-blue 
cones of the retina), and must, in such case, travel all the way to 
the central nervous system by identical neural pathways. On 
the motor side, the term ‘‘final common path’’, now widely accepted 
by neurologists, speaks for itself. Therefore, in light of these and 
other seeming facts, it is difficult, to say the least, to devise imagin- 
atively adequate differential mechanisms within an_ identical 
neurone structure actually to constitute the observed differences 
in ‘‘consciousness’’ in the instances mentioned. 

In the second place, different neurones appear frequently to 
be used in creating identical elements of ‘‘consciousness’’. Cen- 
trally aroused red, pressure, tone, or kinesthetic sensation may 
be consciously no whit different from its counterpart caused by 
stimulation of appropriate sensory end organs. Yet we know 
nervous impulses cannot travel backward down the afferent tracts, 
and so the actual nerve cells involved must differ greatly in the 
two cases mentioned. If ‘‘consciousness’’ attained its specificity 
from the actual totality of neural changes occurring in specifically 
appropriated nerve cells, then brain-tract red might be expected 
to differ substantially from optic-nerve red. That it does not so 
differ in ‘‘consciousness’’ under appropriate conditions, suggests 
either (1) that neurones exist elsewhere in the central nervous 
system possessing electro-chemical attributes identical with those 
of the afferent optic fibers of the tract; or (2) that ‘‘conscious’’ 
red is not composed of actual neuronic changes at all. 

In the third place, most of the phenomena of conduction which 
seem to present the closest correspondences with phenomena of 
‘‘consciousness’’ do not, apparently, inhere in intraneuronic 
changes at all, but are attributable to synaptic behavior. Reflex 
are conduction, principally characterized by synapses interposed in 
the total nerve impulse circuit, manifests increased latent period, 
after discharge, loss of correspondence between rhythm of stimulus 
and rhythm of end effect, interference with grading of intensities, 
often approximating the ‘‘all or none’’ principle, temporal sum- 
mation, irreversibility of direction of nerve impulses, fatigability, 
variability of threshold value of the stiraulus, marked refractory 
period, ‘‘bahnung’’, inhibition, and shock, increased dependence 
upon blood cireulation, and increased susceptibility to drugs.’ 
Nearly all of these phenomena may be found to possess distinct 
representations among our ‘‘conscious”’’ processes. It seems im- 


| Sherrington, Charles 8.—The Integrative Action of the Nervous System, 1920, p. #4. 
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possible, therefore, to define consciousness as the totality of 
changes or behavior of simple nerve tissue which does not contain 
the mechanisms for the occurrences enumerated. 

In the fourth place, although there seems to be a mnemonic 
factor intrinsic in the behavior of a single neurone in forming 
habitual junctions with neighboring cells,’ there clearly could exist 
no structural changes within the nerve itself which would actually 
constitute the process of functional conjunction, since this process 
by definition takes place in the synapse, externally to the pro 
toplasms of all neurones concerned. Thus no train of ‘‘ conscious 
ness’’ could be consecutive or continuous, if it were regarded as 
being constituted by the changes within any nerve cell in a reflex 
are, for whenever any nervous impulse passed from neurone to 
neurone the propagation of energy between the cells would be of a 
totally different nature, and so it would no longer be included 
in our definition of ‘‘consciousness’’. Moreover, since all facilita- 
tions and conflicts between impulses seeking to use a common 
neural path must occur for the most part in the synapses between 
the antagonistic neurones and the cells which both sets of impulses 
are seeking to enter, such alliances and antagonisms could find no 
counterpart among ‘‘conscious’’ phenomena, were the latter con- 
fined to intraneural activities. Yet frequently reported ‘‘feelings 
of conflict’’, ‘‘conscious’’ thwartedness, and, on the other hand, 
relief and ‘‘feelings of harmony’’ seem most probably to be con- 
stituted by these very extrinsic relationships between opposed and 
allied nerve impulses which we have been considering. Finally we 
know that different rhythms of stimulation, simultaneously ap- 
plied, and using the same final common path to evoke the same 
muscular response, do not interfere with each other or break up 
the existing rhythm of response.* This would indicate that two 
separate nervous impulses, though they may use the same neurones 
simultaneously, do not fuse or combine in any way within the 
conductor nerve cells. If this be so, then identification of ‘‘con- 
sciousness’’ with intraneuronic change would leave totally unac- 
counted for all of those ‘‘ psychological’’ fusions, alterations, and 
and recombinations of ‘‘conscious’’ elements which are continually 
reported by nearly all observers. If such fusions actually do 
oceur, as supposed, at the synapses, no possible change within the 
individual neurones in any reflex chain could ever give them 
**eonscious’’ representation. 





2 Bok, 8S. T.—The Development of Refleres and Reflex Tracts, Psych. en Neuro! 


Bladen, 1917, no. 4, pp. 281-303. 


* Sherrington, Charles S.—The Integrative Action of the Nervous System, p. 56 
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We have seen, during the foregoing brief review, that there 
exist substantial objections to the physically descriptive, or be- 
havioristie definition of ‘‘consciousness’’ in terms of nervous im- 
pulses. We have had occasion further to note that many 
‘‘conscious’’ phenomena of primary importance are localized, by 
neurologists, at the synapses between individual neurones, in reflex 
are conduction. If, then, it proves possible to isolate a distinctive 
synaptic structure, capable of undergoing modifications corre- 
sponding in time and place with all ‘‘conscious’’ elements noted, 
it seems logical, at least, to suppose that the totality of the behavior 
of such synaptic structure actually is ‘‘consciousness’’. 

Neurologists inform us that a specific conductive structure does 
exist at the synapses in all types of nervous systems evolutionally 
above those of the coelenterates. ‘‘It is generally admitted’’, says 
Sherrington,* ‘‘that there is not actual confluence of the two cells 
together, but that a surface separates them; and a surface of 
separation is physically a membrane. . . . It would be a 
mechanism where nervous conduction, especially if predominantly 
physical in nature, might have grafted upon it characters just such 
as those differentiating reflex are conduction from nerve trunk 
conduction. ”’ 

‘In most groups of animals above the coelenterates’’, says Her- 
rick,® ‘‘the cells of which the nervous system is composed (or some 
of them) are related to each other quite differently from those 
seen in the meshwork of protoplasmic strands which compose the 
nerve net. . . . there is a membrane separating the neurones. 

The presence of such a barrier at the synaptic junction 
does not imply that the neurones are not in protoplasmic contin- 
uity, for the separating membrane itself is living substance. What 
it does indicate is that there is a change in the physico-chemical 
nature of the conducting substance at the synaptic barrier. Lang- 
ley has termed this barrier junctural tissue and of its great 
physiological importance there can be no doubt.’’ 

Similarly, as we have seen, there can be no doubt of the psycho- 
logical importance of this junctional tissue. I submit the sugges- 
tion that the totality of changes occurring upon this surface of 
separation between any two neurones, whenever the junctional 
membrane is continuously energized, from the emissive pole of one 
adjacent cell to the receptive pole of the next, intrinsically constt- 
tutes consciousness. 


4 Sherrington, C. 8., Ibid., p. 16. 
’ Herrick, C. Judson—Neurological Foundation of Animal Behavior, 1924, pp. 104, 
114, 115. 
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In expounding this theory during lectures, I have found it very 
convenient to employ a single term descriptive of any particular 
unit of junctional tissue which may be under discussion. Nep- 
rology, the science of nervous behavior, dubs its structural unit 
the ‘‘neurone’’. Following this analogy, I have ventured to term 
the structural unit of psychology, which, as a science, must surely 
undertake the study of ‘‘psychic’’ or ‘‘conscious’’ behavior, the 
‘‘psychon’’. We have already seen that the propagation of energy 
upon any psychon, or unit of junctional tissue, is definitely dissimi- 
lar in nature to the passage of nervous energy through individual 
neurons. Following the neurological analogy to its logical com- 
pletion, therefore, we may term any wave of physico-chemical 
excitation a ‘‘psychonic impulse’’ whenever any nervous impulse 
impinges upon a psychon. It is clearly established by neurologists 
that the principal function of the neurone is conduction. It is my 
suggestion that the principal function of the psychon is conscious- 
ness. Whatever conduction of energy may occur across a psychon 
seems incidental to the psychon’s major effect of impeding, regu- 
lating, and generally modifying that energy in the course of its 
passage. The Tungsten filament in an electric light bulb conducts, 
to be sure, a certain amount of electrical energy from electrode to 
electrode ; but the principal function of the filament is, nevertheless, 
illumination. Thus while we may properly regard the psychon 
as a certain sort of conductor of interneuronic energy, we may 
adequately describe its chief property only, I believe, as the genera- 
tion of consciousness. 

This paper does not appear to offer appropriate opportunity 
for extended enumeration of correspondences between psychonic 
energization and consciousness, but it does afford space for com- 
parison with a possible intraneuronic theory of consciousness upon 
the four points previously discussed. First, under the psychonic 
theory, we find no difficulty with the apparent fact that different 
modes and qualities of sensory impulses may use identical neural 
paths, both afferent and efferent. For, on the psychonic theory 
of consciousness, the particular conductor utilized to carry energy 
to any given psychon can be of incidental importance only. The 
psychic determinant in any case must be thought of as a specific 
physico-chemical pattern of the psychonic membrane itself. In just 
the same way the material of which an electric lamp filament is 
composed, plus the changes wrought in that particular filament in 
the course of previous illumination, determines the wave length 
of resulting light rays given forth. At whatever level of the 
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nervous system the sorting of various types of sensory stimuli into 
modes and qualities of sensation may occur, the psychon finally 
fixing the differential characteristics of the consciousness in ques- 
tion might well be an integral portion of the junctional tissue of a 
neurone centrally placed with respect to the peripherally conduct- 
ing nerve trunk. Any psychonic impulse, then, which succeeded in 
passing completely across this differentiating psychon would 
actually be, at that point in its course, the consciousness of red, 
or cold, or A flat, even though, previous to its passage across this 
particular psychon, the energy impulse in question might have been 
quite qualitatively indistinguishable in its intrinsic nerve cell 
modifications from a thousand other impulses passing through the 
same conductor. Once the psychonic impulse again transforms 
itself into intracellular changes in the neurone beyond the differ- 
ential psychon, it may lose its identity completely once more, being 
sorted into diverse sensory or motor paths in accordance with 
controlling patterns of sueceeding psychons. By such a series of 
psychonic mechanisms, quantitative variations and different quan- 
titative combinations of intensity and volume of nerve impulses 
might well become transmuted into any number of qualitatively 
distinct psychic, or conscious energy patterns without any necessity 
for hypothesizing a situation without physiological parallel, in 
which nervous conducting material would be required to transmit, 
on different occasions, multitudinously diverse specific energy 
signatures. 

Nor does the suggested theory of psychons, in the second place, 
find itself encumbered by the possible objection urged against the 
nerve impulse theory of consciousness to the effect that identical 
conscious elements appear to be produced by nerve impulses 
travelling over totally distinct neural paths. It is but necessary 
for the same bit of psychonic membrane, located, presumably, in an 
appropriate sensory center, to become activated; and such genera- 
tion of the proper psychonic impulse may occur upon delivery to 
the differential psychon in question of an adequate quantitative 
combination of volume and intensity of nervous impulses from 
any source whatever within the central nervous system. 

In the third place, all those phenomena above enumerated, 
which occur mainly in the synapses, and which could, therefore, 
receive little or no conscious representation if consciousness be 
supposed to consist of intraneuronic behavior, assume their proper 
psychical importance without difficulty under the psychonic theory. 
Long latent periods in the arising of many conscious states, close 
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dependence of consciousness upon blood circulation and its facile 
modification by varying drug or hormone contents of the blood 
stream, great variability of conscious sensory thresholds, after 
discharge, particularly emphasized in case of emotional responses, 
and especially summation, inhibition, and fatigue require no ex. 
tended argument to convince the most casual reader of their 
conscious immediacy. According to the suggested theory of 
psychons, all these phenomena would actually create (or nullify) 
their corresponding aspects of consciousness at the very time they 
were taking place on the respective psychons of the reflex circuits 
involved. 

Fourth and last, the psychonic theory meets squarely the issue 
of extraneuronic fusions, facilitations, and antagonisms, both sen 
sory and motor. If such relationships between functionally sep- 
arate nervous impulses may be supposed to occur upon the various 
psychonic membranes involved, then our commonly recognized 
awarenesses of tension, conflict, relief, and harmony would achieve, 
simultaneously, a remarkably simple and direct physical descrip- 
tion. We should not say, in such a case, that a feeling of conflict, 
for instance, is accompanied by an opposition of psychonic im 
pulses, but that the conflict consciousness is an existing psychonic 
excitation containing two or more antagonistic energy signatures. 

From the foregoing suggested explanation of conscious rela- 
tionships between individual nerve impulses springs the final sug 
gestion of this paper. We know, of course, structurally, that there 
exist different levels of reflex conduction in the central nervous 
system, culminating in the gray matter of the cerebral cortex. 
Now the cortex, and the upper levels of the brain in general, seem 
to constitute correlation and coérdination mechanisms for a more 
complete registration and adjustment of extrinsic relationships be- 
tween impulses in lower levels of nervous conduction. In most 
instances, if not in all, reflex circuits completed in lower levels 
may simultaneously receive representation in still more complex 
cortical conduction patterns. It seems to be, therefore, at least a 
tenable suggestion that relativities of nerve impulses existing upon 
psychons of the lower nervous levels, may themselves become ade- 
quate stimuli to the more complicated cortical ares. A relationship 
of conflict, for example, existing at some lower psychon, might, on 
this theory, at once set up an afferent impulse in a higher are 
mechanism ; which impulse, on reaching the cortex, might probably 
tend to evoke a motor response of inhibitory character directed 
toward resolving the lower level conflict stimulus. In such in 
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stances there would result, upon the lower level psychons, a simple, 
or ‘‘animal’’ consciousness of conflict or antagonism; while upon 
the cortical psychons there might be supposed to co-exist a compiex, 
or ‘‘introspective’’ consciousness of the lower level nerve impulse 
relativities, since these relativities, psychonically registered, con- 
stitute the adequate stimulus to the higher arc in just the same 
way that red and yellow physical light rays outside the organism 
may, perhaps, constitute the adequate stimuli to the simple conflict 
of nerve impulses at the lower level synapses. Cortical ares, in 
short, respond to and regulate both sensory and motor nerve im- 
pulse relationships in lower nervous levels, and it is the present 
suggestion that upon the psychons of these cortical ares may be 
venerated consciousness that certain simple awarenesses are tak- 
ing place on lower psychons in certain relationships to each other, 
this higher are consciousness, in turn, being followed either by 
conscious or unconscious modification of these lower level elements 
of consciousness. 

This theory offers, | suggest, when duly expanded, an at least 
discussable physical description of the processes and phenomena 
of ‘‘introspective’’ consciousness, ‘‘free will’’ consciousness, and 
finally at the ultimate level of cortical, psychonic representation of 
the total conscious relativities of that particular organism, we 
might derive an adequate definition of that hitherto elusive symbol 
‘self-consciousness’’, 


























































A CASE OF DUAL PERSONALITY 
Bry HENRY HERBERT GODDARD 


ASES of dual or multiple personality are not so commen but 
that a new one is of interest. Indeed we have as yet not 
enough cases accurately described to enable us to completely 

eliminate the chance elements sufficiently to have an accurate pic- 
ture of the phenomenon itself. 

The case to be described has some advantages over previous 
ones, in that the patient was younger than most cases, her early 
life is well known, and what are probably the significant items 
stand out sharply. The record during the attack, the treatment 
and the after history are also fairly complete. 

On the evening of September 22, 1921, there came under my 
care a young woman nineteen years of age whom we will call 
Norma. She was a delicate, attractive young woman of excellent 
intelligence, weighing at that time one hundred and two pounds; 
well proportioned, apparently in good health, well mannered and 
in every way attractive. She was considerably fatigued from a 
long automobile ride and soon feel asleep. I did not see her until 
the next morning. As I entered the room she exclaimed, ‘‘ There 
is Sarah.’’ Asked her name, she replied ‘‘Polly’’, asked her age, 
she said ‘‘four years’’. And her behavior was consistent. She 
could neither read nor write, she had wrong names for the colors, 
she talked baby talk, was active and outspoken, crude, impatient 
and wilful. After a brief observation I returned to my office. An 
hour later I was told that she was now in her normal personality. 

When I entered the room this time I was treated as an entire 
stranger. She looked up to see who had entered, then turned to 
the nurse with an inquiring look. Being introduced she said, ‘‘T am 
pleased to meet you.’’ She then talked with me quietly and easily, 
told me something of her history, but had absolutely no memory 
of anything that had occurred while she was Polly. After a time 
she again fell asleep, and awoke as Polly. She immediately called 
me ‘‘Sarah’’, and carried on the old conversation just where she 
had left it before as Polly. 

Late in the afternoon she fell asleep and awakened as Polly. 
When I entered she shouted, ‘‘O! there’s Sarah.’’ Although she 
had seen several people in the morning and given them all names 
170 
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Polly never made a mistake in calling them by the same name 
when seen on later occasions. Norma was not so successful. She 
is a normal young woman and sometimes hesitates when trying 
to name a person whom she has seen only once. 

During the day, she changed personality eleven times, being 
Norma five times and Polly six times. The change occurred as 
follows: Norma 1 hr. 50 mins. Sleep 1 hr. Polly 50 mins. Sleep 
20 mins. Norma 3 hrs. 35 mins. Sleep 50 mins. Polly 35 mins. 
Sleep 35 mins. Norma 45 mins. Sleep 15 mins. Polly 50 mins. 
Sleep 10 mins. Norma 55 mins. Sleep 5mins. Polly 1 hr. 35 mins. 
Sleep 5 mins. Norma 45 mins. Sleep 1 hr. 30 mins. Polly 18 mins. 

The transition from one personality to the other has with four 
exceptions always been by way of a period of sleep. 

During this early period it was a very restless sleep. Later the 
restlessness passed off. 

The procedure of her first transition is typical. After about 
an hour Polly suddenly dropped as though dead or in a faint; 
however her pulse and breathing remained normal, and she slept 
quietly. In a few minutes she was restless, evidently dreaming 
and started to get out of bed, still asleep. When held and pushed 
back in bed she struggled violently, requiring two people to hold 
her. This violent struggling lasted for two or three minutes then 
again she collapsed and lay as one sound asleep. After a few 
minutes she woke, rubbed her eyes, looked around and said politely, 
‘‘How do you do?’’ She was Norma again. 

The next morning (Saturday, September 24) she awoke at 7 :30 
as Polly. Slept 8:05 to 10:40 and awoke as Norma. In the after- 
noon I made a ‘‘professional’’ call upon her. She understood that 
I was the one to whom she had come for treatment and that I was 
to talk with her about herself. She answered my questions intelli- 
gently and frankly. She gave me an epitone of her illness and 
her early life. 

At four-thirty she asked if she might get up and walk in the 
hall a little. She was told she might and we were sending for 
the nurse to come and help her dress when she fell over on the pil- 
low. She awoke in 10 minutes as Polly. It was exactly six days 
before she again awakened as Norma. 

Sunday the 25th saw the four-year-old Polly in all her glory 
though she was a good Polly. She had a baby form of speech, 
used ‘‘her’’ for she and you. ‘‘Can her do that?’’ She was as 
ungrammatical as an untaught child. Some of her expressions 
were ‘‘No er don’t’’, ‘*Yes er do’’, ‘‘Am I pretty?’’, *‘Do you 
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like me?’’ She could not read, write or spell. She knew no letters, 
and had wrong names for the colors. 

I had determined to try the method of automatic writing when 
she herself paved the way. Mr. Rausch, who has assisted me in 
the study of the case, had taught her the title of a magazine from 
a copy that was in the room. He was teaching her some of the 
letters when she spied a pencil in my pocket. She grabbed it- 
as Polly always did—and imperiously demanded in a loud voice, 
“*Give me some paper I want to draw.’’ I realized that here was 
the opportunity for my experiment in automatic writing. Mr. 
Rausch wrote out the alphabet for her. She copied it. Then I said 
quietly, ‘‘Write a letter to June’’ (June was Polly’s name for 
Mr. Rausch). She did so. It was nicely written as to structure, 
correctly spelled and as she proceeded the writing became her 
normal hand. After this she wrote the names of all her family. 
Up to this time she did not know she had any sisters except the 
youngest, who was four years old. As she paused in her writing 
some one again asked her fora color. She gave it correctly and we 
found she now knew them all. 

We then asked her how old she was. She replied fifteen. She 
tested fifteen in intelligence (as a four-year-old she tested a little 
under four on the Binet). 

Thinking that possibly if she became nineteen, the two person- 
alities would merge, we set to work to get her up to nineteen 
years of age. At first she persistently refused to be nineteen. So 
we contented ourselves with saying, ‘‘ You are fifteen and one-half 
and to-morrow you will be sixteen.’’ This she accepted and on 
the morrow called herself sixteen. 

We were planning to proceed year by year when she herself 
again surprised us. On Wednesday, September 28th, she was writ- 
ing the names of her brothers and sisters, and father and mother, 
with their respective ages. At this time she was calling herself 
sixteen years old. When she came to her brother, she put him 
down as sixteen, and at once commented that if he were sixteen, 
she could not be. She then added, ‘‘they tell me I am nineteen, 
so I suppose I must be’’. Later when she got down in the list to 
Eleanor, she said that was her twin sister, and she was nineteen, 
so that settled it that she, Polly, must also be nineteen. After that 
it seemed pretty well settled in her mind. There was, however, no 

change in her personality. Later it was a matter of indifference 
whether she was fifteen or nineteen. A few times she lapsed to 
four years for short intervals. 
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Polly was now nineteen and though somewhat more reasonable 
and possibly a trifle quieter was still a long way from Norma as 
we soon realized. As stated above, the Polly character had per- 
sisted for exactly six days when Friday, September 30th, at about 
6:40, she awakened in her normal condition. Shortly before this 
[ had put her into hypnotic sleep and wakened her as Norma, but 
she soon fell asleep and slept for some minutes, then partially 
wakened but without regaining full consciousness, rambled a little 
in conversation, looked about and was somewhat active but again 
went sound asleep and a few minutes later at 6:40 she awakened 
definitely in her normal condition. Her hand was near her head, 
and she felt her hair, and with a puzzled expression on her counte- 
nance said, ‘‘ What is that?’’ She was told that the girls had put 
her hair up in the form in which she found it. She next noticed 
a ring on her finger and wanted to know about that. I told her 
that Polly had asked for it seeing it on Miss R’s finger and Miss 
R had given it to her. She said, ‘‘O that Polly, she does queer 
things.’’ Later she remarked that she would like to see Polly. 
| asked her if she remembered what she was talking about when 
she went to sleep, and she said, ‘‘ Yes, we were talking about going 
for a walk.’’ This evidently referred to the time when she fell 
asleep the previous Saturday afternoon at four thirty. When told 
that that was six days ago she said, ‘‘O, have I been Polly all this 
time?’’ She knew that there was a Polly or that she had these 
spells, but had no consciousness of what they were like. Polly did 
not know anything about the other personality, and when asked if 
she know Norma she said yes, she knew of her; asked who she 
was, said it was a friend of hers who was coming to see her. 

For the next three weeks she was Polly most of the time, being 
normal only at short intervals. Then a change came and from 
that time on she was generally Norma with occasional lapses to 
the Polly condition. 

The contrast of the two personalities was most marked. Norma, 
although rather immature for a young woman of her age—appear- 
ing more like a girl of sixteen or seventeen than nineteen—is 
nevertheless attractive and modest, almost diffident; very neat, of 
excellent intelligence, testing about sixteen on the scale and had 
nearly finished the first year of high school when compelled to 
leave on account of ill health. She is generous almost to a fualt, 
unselfish, was devoted to her mother and brothers and sisters as 
long as the family remained intact; indeed so devoted that she 
undoubtedly worked too hard for them. Is absolutely truthful, 
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indeed so marked is this trait that even in the Polly state we have 
never found her falsifying anything. Her word and her promises 
have always been kept. She shows good taste in the matter of 
clothing, is polite and well mannered. All those for whom she has 
worked or with whom she has lived have been very fond of her and 
speak highly of her in every particular except when she was il! 
and did things for which she was not responsible. She is quick 
and accurate at work and after she became stronger was of real 
help to us in the laboratory in a clerical way. 

Polly on the other hand while having many phases was in 
general: loud, coarse, wilful, emotional, changeable, disobedient, 
selfish, egotistical, excitable and unreasonable. She was sometimes 
a good Polly and sometimes a bad. That is to say when she was 
what we call good, although still wilful and excitable, she was 
pleasant and it was possible by working tactfully to get along with 
her quite comfortably. At other times this was not possible and 
the above characteristics showed to a marked degree. The lan- 
guage was rather consistently that of a four year old baby. She 
was fond of doing little stunts of various kinds and then saying to 
someone, ‘‘Can ’oo do that?’’, or frequently ‘‘Can her do that?” 
She would play on the floor like a small child or scribble with 
pencils or play with anything at hand. She would put two chairs 
together and crawl under them playing it was a tent. Norma was 
very much annoyed when told of the various things that she did 
as Polly. Polly was very fond of jewelry and trinkets, would beg 
them from anybody that came near, and would then show them to 
everybody that came in. She called eyeglasses ‘‘ funny eyes’’, and 
would generally grab for them. She commented very freely on 
anything that attracted her attention, remarking on any peculiari- 
ties of dress; and one day when a prominent lady called upon her 
she said, ‘‘You’ve got paint on your cheeks.’’ If anyone offended 
her she was equally free in telling them what she thought of them, 
frequently using language that was extremely unconventional. 
And at different times in her history she has been eight and ten 
in fact almost any age for short periods. Generally, however, she 
was fifteen. The fifteen year old Polly could be reasoned with 
but she was very keen at arguing especially when she wanted to 
have her own way. Upon onc occasion when she was refused 
something that she wanted she declared that if she did not get it 
she would ‘‘act like the devil’’, to which I replied that it would 
be interesting to see how the devil would act so I thought we would 
try it. She promptly turned to a third person who was standing 
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near and said, ‘‘I didn’t think it would work that way.’’ Upon 
another occasion she wanted to go to the dining room for her 
dinner and when I hesitated to grant her request she began to 
tease and finally said that if allowed to go that time she would 
never ask to go again, then instantly exclaimed, ‘‘O! that’s too 
much’’, meaning that she had promised more than she was willing 
to agree to. She was very self-conscious and egotistical, constantly 
saying, ‘‘Ain’t I pretty?’’, ‘‘Don’t you like me?’’, and similar 
expressions. Norma on the other hand was quiet and reserved, 
obedient to our slightest wish, willing to stay in bed or to eat 
meals in her room if we wished her to do so; rather belittling her 
ability than otherwise, never forgetting to be polite. 

Norma found it hard to understand the lapse of time when she 
liad been Polly for several days. Polly on the other hand never 
seemed to understand anything about this or to realize there was 
anything strange in her conduct. When she waked up she took up 
the thread of her life where she had previously left it as Polly 
and any interval no matter how great never gave her any 
perplexity. 

With the exception of a very few periods toward the end of her 
career Polly was always totally anesthetic. Moreover, she was 
totally unaware of any peculiarity in this respect. She never said, 
for example, ‘*‘I cannot feel anything.’’ Pinching, pricking with 
needles, tickling, ete., produced not even reflex muscular twitching. 
A needle thrust under the thumb nail to the root of the nail 
elicited no response of any kind. If her eyelids were closed by 
approaching from behind and sliding the hand down over the head 
she merely said, ‘‘I cannot see; what is the matter?’’ She never 
put up her own hands to remove any possible obstruction. 

At other times the loss of sensation was partial and localized 
and apparently motor control was also lost. For example, on two 
occasions she was sitting on the floor and seemed not to know that 
she had legs. She made no comment but though she wanted to 
get something out of reach, made no effort to get up or to slide 
along the floor. When helped up could not stand. 

Precisely the same condition prevailed at other times with eyes 
and ears—she heard nothing or she saw nothing but made no 
comment. These periods usually lasted only a few minutes— 
probably never more than a half hour. 

Next to the anesthesia perhaps the most striking phenomenon 
was her behavior during sleep. Her going to sleep during the 
daytime generally was literally a fall. If she was standing she 
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would fall to the floor as though suddenly struck dead. If she were 
sitting up she would fall over and if she were lying down there was 
the same sudden relaxation which generally showed by a quick 
drop of the head or of the arms. Then she would sleep perhaps 
for a few minutes very quietly although usually with a constant 
twitching of the fingers and mouth. After a little she would 
roll or toss and sooner or later throw herself out of bed unless 
prevented. Sometimes she would cry out uttering various ex- 
pressions that seemed to indicate a very disagreeable dream. Or 
again she would rise and start to get up on her feet in bed. 
When forced back into bed she would struggle and fight, sometimes 
even biting and scratching until her strength seemed exhausted: 
then she would fall back limp and unconscious. At other times 
she would lie with her eyes wide open but see nothing; sometimes 
she would talk but would pay no attention to what was said to her; 
or again she might respond in a way that would seem as though 
she were wide awake. As an illustration of some of these features 
we give the following taken from our records showing her behavior 
for two and one-half hours, one week after her arrival: 


12:55 p.m. Asleep. 


1:00 Moved limbs—breathed deeply. 

1:03 Rolled on back, then on side, said ‘‘no”’. 

1:05 ‘*T don’t want to,’’ straightened limbs, hand. 

1:06 Rolled to left side almost out of bed—mumbled. 

1:07 Rolled on back, mumbled, ‘‘I don’t want to’’. 

1:10 ‘‘Ain’t going to do it.’’ Threw arms about (on 
back). 


15 Pulse 92. 

17 Moved limbs, groaned. 

19 Rolled to left side. 

Jumped—groaned. 

2 Stretched and relaxed naturally. 

221% Stretched, rolled on back. 

:24 Rolled on left side. 

:25 Struggled, said, ‘‘No, I ain’t going to I ain’t’’, 

opened eyes. 

:25-26 Talked, said, ‘‘I’m going to tell her.”’ 

1:27 Apparently awake; not natural; got pencil and 
marked on paper, said, ‘‘Look what I got.’’ 
Laughed. Did not resist when pencil was re- 
moved, talked incoherently, then jay still with 
eyes open till 1:32. 
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1:32 Rolled on back, said, ‘‘ Ain’t going to’’, ‘‘ Did not’’, 


**Did too’’, several times, eyes open. 

1 :34 Rolled clear over on her face and went to sleep. 

1:41 Rolled, struggled, said, ‘‘No, ain’t going to I 
ain’t’’ (on back). 

1:43 Struggled—groaned. 

1:45 Kicked, threw arms, then slept soundly. 

1:50 Brows lowered and raised, arms twitched. 

1:52 Kyelids began to move, eyes parted and closed, 
body twitched. 

1:53 Eyelids jerked, mouth partly opened. 

1:54 Arms jerked. 

1:55 Limbs jerked. 

1:57 Puckered lips as though whistling. 

1:58 Rolled on right side. Drew deep breath. Asleep 
soundly. 

2:29 Awoke. 


Although much of this was very puzzling at the time, I am fully 
satisfied from the more complete observations of the later months 
that this was all different phases of sleep walking. Indeed the 
Polly phase itself may profitably be regarded as a more elaborate 
and organized form of dream consciousness or sleep walking so 
nearly resembling a normal consciousness as to be easily accepted 


for such. 


Thursday, Oct. 6 at 11 p.m. she suddenly changed from Polly to 
Norma without falling asleep. Mr. Rausch, who was with her at 
the time, notified me by phone and I came immediately from home 
and was with her until ten thirty, when at our request she turned 
for the night. She fell asleep rather suddenly, 
to be sure, but still much more normally than usual. 

Mr. Rausch’s account of this transition is as follows: 

‘*Thursday evening, October 6th, we started singing songs about 
7 pM. Sang several until 7:20. Norma was knitting. I hummed 
a couple of old songs in which she did not join. I was not watch- 
ing her face, but soon noted that she did not join in when I returned 
I glanced at her face and detected at once the 

I said, ‘I believe you are Norma.’ She did 
not answer but gave a real Norma smile. Then I asked her her 
name and as the name ‘Norma’ came from her lips, I realized that 
she had changed from the Polly stage to the Norma without pass- 
ing into a state of coma. 


over to go to sleep 


to familiar songs. 
Norma expression. 


‘In questioning Norma she said she had felt a peculiar sensa- 
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tion in her head but could not explain exactly how it had affected 
her. She recalled suggestions that Dr. Gaver had given her in the 
afternoon while under the influence of hypnosis. After Dr. God- 
dard arrived, some questioning developed the rather startling 
fact that we had a complete blending of the two personalities: 
1.e., She remembered things she had done and said during her four- 
year-old Polly state and also many things that had happened 
before she came to the Bureau. She expressed sincere regrets for 
the things she had said and done during her four-year-old state, 
saying that she would have to apologize to everyone in the institu- 
tion for things she had said. 

‘*She remained normal until she fell asleep at 10:30. Dr. God- 
dard and myself were not quite sure whether her going to sleep 
was natural or not. She slept well all night.’’ 

She had suddenly passed from Polly to Norma without the 
intermediate sleep. This is the only time it ever happened in her 
case, though she twice passed from Norma to Polly without sleep. 
Moreover, as Norma she remembered herself as Polly and what 
she had done. For example, Polly visited the laboratory and had 
been in several of the rooms. Norma had up to that time never 
been out of the building in which her own room was located. She 
now described accurately my office and other rooms in that build- 
ing. All the evening she talked about her experiences like one who 
had returned from a foreign country. 

Friday morning, October 7th, at eight o’clock she awoke as 
Polly. She had had a good night’s sleep. When I arrived at ten 
o’clock she had had her breakfast and was quite in the active Polly 
state. I finally induced her to go into hypnotic sleep about eleven 
o’clock and awakened her as Norma. She was normal until one 
o’clock when at my suggestion given in the waking state, she laid 
down and took a nap. I also gave the suggestion that she sleep for 
an hour, and wake as Norma. She slept exactly an hour but awoke 
as Polly. I then tried to put her to sleep but she resisted; I finally 
insisted, and overcame her resistance, but the only result was that 
she fell into deep sleep beyond all control. After nearly an hour 
of troubled sleep with some calling for mother, and considerable 
struggling, she finally awoke as Polly. I then persuaded her to 
yield to suggestion and go to sleep. She finally did, not so much 
in coéperation with me as to show off and show Mrs. Goddard how 
she could go to sleep. The result showed in her wakened condition. 
I wakened her rather quickly and she came out as Norma appar- 
ently and actually, but on the other hand quite noticeably with the 
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Polly character. She was not as careful of her language, that is, 
to speak grammatically, she forgot to say ‘‘thank you’’ and in 
various other ways showed a somewhat curious mingling of the 
Polly character with the Norma. 

Saturday morning, October 8th, she awoke as Norma, and re- 
mained so throughout the day. She was rather tired and when 
asked if she would like to get up and dress, she did not care to do so. 
She did, however, dress and go downstairs for dinner. About the 
middle of the afternoon she came to the laboratory and made two 
or three visits among the workers. She was quiet and ladylike, 
like the true Norma. After a time, she asked if she might walk 
with the girls from the cottage, who were outside. I allowed her 
to do this and she went alone to her room and got her wrap. They 
took a very short walk and then she came into the laboratory. She 
sat down for a short time and then remarking that she felt a little 
tired thought she would go over to her room. I went with her and 
put her to sleep with the suggestion that she would sleep quietly 
and wake up after a while in her normal state. But while I was 
talking to her she seemed to transform to the Polly condition. At 
first I thought it was in sleep, but I soon found that she was 
thoroughly awake as Polly. After a time she fell asleep again, but 
awoke as Norma, and had her supper. After supper she fell asleep 
and wakened as Polly, four years old, and wanted her supper. She 
had complained all day more or less of a stiff neck. This gradually 
got worse, and remained until some time in the night when it 
disappeared. 

Sunday morning, October 9th, she awoke as the four-year-old 
Polly. It did not take long however to bring her to the fifteen-year 
level by the method of writing. But the nineteen-year level we 
could not get at that time. Moreover, she was a very excited 
fifteen-year Polly, unusually wilful. By Wednesday she had 
calmed somewhat and admitted that she must be nineteen years old. 

Monday morning, October 10th, she awoke as Polly and was 
very difficult to manage all day. Whenever she slept she had 
violent dreams and when she was awake was very negativistic and 
hard to manage, insisting that she was going to be just as bad as 
she could. She would scream if she was crossed in the slightest 
degree. About the middle of the afternoon, I put her under 
hypnosis, and wakened her promptly as Norma. She was her nor- 
mal self and stayed awake for about an hour, and then fell back, 
asleep. During this sleep she had some of the most violent sleep 
convulsions that we have seen for several days. She seemed to be 
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living over old experiences in her dreams. She never remembers 
these dreams. She awoke after a time and ate her supper in the 
Polly condition. Later she slept again and awoke as Norma. 

The foregoing will give the reader some idea of the problem we 
had on our hands. The early days were spent in observing her 
and in trying to decide upon some method of procedure. We 
realized, of course, that we were dealing with a problem of dissocia- 
tion and that the cure of the situation would consist in bringing the 
two personalities together in a normal form. Three different 
methods were more or less definitely tried. The first of these we 
have already indicated in describing our attempt to get Polly up 
to the same age as Norma, hoping that when this happened, the 
two personalities would coalesce. In this we failed, as already 
stated. 

Our second procedure was to keep her in the Norma stage as 
much as possible. This was done by hypnotizing Polly and waking 
her up as Norma. 

Whether this method would ever have succeeded alone we can- 
not say. It was slow and uncertain for two reasons, the Norma 
personality brought back in this way never seemed to be really 
permanent. At first, Norma would only keep awake a few minutes, 
but gradually this time was lengthened until, on some occasions, 
it was a half-day. The greatest difficulty was encountered in 
Polly’s objection to the procedure. Her objection was purely a 
childish one, that she did not want to go to sleep; she was ‘‘afraid 
she would miss something’” and we always had to talk, and per- 
suade, and cajole, to get her to consent to be quiet and go to sleep at 
our suggestion. She was always a good subject and whenever she 
would get quiet it was only a few minutes until she was in hypnosis 
and then could be very promptly wakened up as Norma. 

The going to sleep of Polly was always on the ground of health 
and never on the ground of being transformed into Norma. This 
was because Polly did not understand Norma and, of course, could 
not appreciate the situation. 

The third plan, of restoring the memory of one personality for 
the other, was suggested accidentally one day when I was trying to 
persuade Polly to let me put her to sleep. She was unusually 
argumentative. She insisted that she did not need to go to sleep 
because she was not sick. I then tried to explain to her about 
Norma, that when she was well she was Norma and I asked her if 
she did not want to be Norma. Her reply was, ‘‘I do not know. 
I do not know what she is like.’’ Whereupon, I replied, ‘‘ You let 
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me put you to sleep, and I will introduce you to her.’’ She laughed 
and said, ‘‘Introduce me to myself.’’ I said, ‘‘ Yes, come on.’’ 
The novelty of this seemed to appeal to her and she submitted. 
She was quickly in hypnotic sleep and I said to her, ‘‘Now, you 
know Norma, just what she is like and all about her, and when you 
awake as Polly, you will remember.’’ I then awoke her and she 
had full memory of her life as Norma. I then put her to sleep 
again, telling her this time (in hypnosis) that she would awake as 
Norma and would remember Polly. This also was successful. 

This was the turn of affairs. Whereas up to this time we had 
had with us Polly most of the time and only occasionally Norma, 
trom this time on it was generally Norma and only occasionally 
Polly. We had, however, quite a long period of struggle to over- 
come the nerve habits already formed. For some time we had the 
reappearance of Polly occasionally. We were surprised to find 
that what we now had was a blend of the Polly-Norma personalities 
rather than the Norma we had known. She called herself Norma 
and behaved in the main like Norma, especially in the morning 

hen she was rested. But as she got tired, especially late in the 
afternoon, the Polly characteristics appeared more or less strongly, 
although she did not admit that she was Polly. She was irritable 
and troublesome and argumentative as Polly was, not at all the 
quiet, well behaved Norma who always accepted our slightest 
advice or wishes. 

Shortly before Christmas we had another surprise in what we 
took, for a time, to be another personality which we thought might 
be the true person rather than Norma. One evening when Polly 
was asleep but somewhat restless and evidently not asleep for the 
night, as we had learned to understand what that meant, she sud- 
denly spoke without waking up and called the name of the lady 
with whom she had lived some three years previous. There were 
two or three people in the room and Mr. Rausch replied as though 
he were the lady whose name had been called, saying, ‘‘ Yes, Norma, 
what is it?’’ She said, ‘‘Is it time to get up and go to school?’’ 
Mr. Rausch replied, ‘‘I think it must be.’’ Whereupon, she very 
slowly wakened, rubbed her eyes, and looked around and then 
said, ‘‘Where am I? This is a hospital, is it not??? She knew 
none of the people in the room, although they were all familiar to 
her as Norma. She soon went to sleep but appeared again the 
next day. This personality also we could bring back by hypnotic 
suggestion. 

It proved, however, to be a case of amnesia, she having no 
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memory of any events of the past three years. When we dis. 
covered that it was merely a case of amnesia, we ceased to 
encourage it, and after a period of perhaps a couple of weeks 
this personality never appeared again. Gradually the Norma 
personality became established and Polly rarely appeared. There 
were, it is true, a number of interesting episodes which we cannot 
take time to narrate here. 

For the past two years there have been practically no lapses 
and her life has been largely uneventful. She is not strong, 
physically, and not able to do much hard work. It is evident that 
her nervous system has become rather badly shattered and it may 
be some time yet before she is restored to vigorous physical health. 

We will now turn our attention to her early history to see if we 
ean find the cause of this condition. 


EARLY HISTORY 


Norma was born in 1902 (April 8), one of twins—of the type 
known as identical twins. They were the first born, the mother 
being twenty and the father twenty-two at the time. The home was 
good, the mother an attractive woman, a faithful wife and good 
mother. The father was an accountant earning good wages. There 
is no abnormality in the family. Children were born until they 
numbered ten. 

The twin sister died at ten of diphtheria, David at eight of 
tuberculosis, Ophelia at eleven of tuberculosis and Lorenzo at two 
of spinal meningitis. Norma seems to have had a fairly happy 
early childhood, though always frail; her first grief came at ten 
when her twin sister died. Norma also had the diphtheria at the 
same time as her sister. She remembers her sorrow at the death 
of her sister. They were always together and fond of each other. 
Their mother could not always tell them apart and Norma relates 
that sometimes when Elinor was sick, she (Norma) was given the 
medicine. 

Norma became adolescent at thirteen years, three months. Her 
mother had not told her about this epoch in her life, and as a 
consequence Norma was greatly frightened at her first experience. 
When she was fifteen her father contracted tuberculosis and after 
a year in a sanatorium died of the disease. With the father’s sick- 
ness many cares in the home devolved upon Norma and much work 
helping her mother care for the younger children. She remembers 
that she always felt tired. She did not sleep well, and had mary 
dreams. But the maximum of trouble was not yet. Not long after 
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the father’s death her mother also developed tuberculosis. At 
one time Norma was ill upstairs with influenza and her mother in 
hed downstairs with tuberculosis. She was then sixteen. Her 
mother was taken to a sanatorium and died there a year later. 
Thus at the age of seventeen she was orphaned. 

She had already given evidence that her nervous system— 
never vigorous—was breaking under the strain. When her mother 
went to the sanatorium the home was broken up, and the children 
scattered. This was a severe shock—a tragedy in her life. Norma 
went to live with a friend of the family. She was then in high 
school. She would have finished the first year but ill health com- 
pelled her to leave school in March. That winter she lived with a 
distant relative. The house was large and desolate. The woman 
relative slept on the first floor and Norma was compelled to room 
alone on the second. Each night she must go upstairs in the dark. 
Naturally timid and afraid of the dark she could not sleep under 
these conditions. She would sometimes creep downstairs and stay 
in the kitchen. Once she was so frightened she awoke the woman 
and received a scolding. To cure her fear the woman kept teasing 
her by talking about robbers, e.g., as the child neared the top of the 
stairs on her way to bed in the dark the woman would call out to an 
imaginary burglar, ‘‘There’s your girl, grab her.’’ In the spring 
she returned to the home of the friends with whom she had first 
resided. They noticed a marked change in her. Soon after this 
she had an attack of somnambulism. She had walked in her sleep 
as early as six years of age. This time she fell over in what seemed 
to be a fainting spell but which proved to be only profound sleep. 
She wakened in a few minutes. These spells were rare at this time 
and had no other symptoms. 

In August of that year, 1919, she went to the city to earn her 
living. In September her mother died. Soon after this the sleep 
walking became a habit and once she was found with a carving 
knife in her hand. She explains that she was dreaming of snakes 
and in order to protect herself she got the knife to kill the snakes. 
In order to safeguard her it was thought necessary to lock her in 
her room at night. This was an added cause of worry and suffer- 
ing, which hastened her breakdown. 

Her health was evidently getting steadily worse and one morn- 
ing while at her work she fell off her chair in deep sleep and 
somnambulism. In this state she was so violent that she was 
locked in her room. The next day she was taken to the city hos- 
pital. She slept for two days and could not be wakened and later 
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had repeated periods of sleep during which it was impossible to 
waken her. After seven weeks she was sufficiently recovered to 
leave the hospital. Though no longer ill enough to remain in the 
hospital she was not strong enough to work. She was accordingly 
placed in a home for wayward girls. She remained here for three 
and a half months. This was perhaps the most unfortunate ex. 
perience of her life. Finally on the 15th of August, 1920, she 
secured a position in a good family where she took care of a three. 
year-old boy. She was fond of the boy and enjoyed the work, but 
in her condition the work was evidently a severe strain on her con- 
stitution. In November she had a short vacation when she visited 
in her home town. At this time she had another attack of sleep 
walking. August, 1921, she was again sent on a vacation to the 
family who had adopted her youngest sister, now four years old. 
This was in her home town and she enjoyed herself visiting her 
girl friends. Her visit of two weeks was to end on Sunday and 
she would return to the care of the little boy. On Thursday 
previous to the Sunday she suddenly fell into somnambulism and 
after a troubled sleep with violent struggles awakened as the four- 
year-old Polly already described. For the next three weeks she 
alternated in the two personalities. She could never be left alone. 
When awake she was liable to fall at any minute and when asleep 
would throw herself out of bed if not watched. When held in bed 
to prevent her falling to the floor she became violent and struggled 
with super-norma] strength for some minutes until exhausted, when 
she would fall back limp and relaxed, sound asleep. This might 
be repeated several times or she might wake up in either per- 
sonality. At this time the secondary personality was always the 
four-year-old Polly. As usual in such eases the one personality 
remembered nothing of the other. Nor is either personality able 
to recall what sae is dreaming of when she struggles so violently 
in her sleep. Each personality takes up the thread of life where 
it left off. On the morning of Sunday, September 10, Norma was 
eating candy. She suddenly fell asleep and awoke as Polly. She 
was Polly, when awake, for six days. The following Saturday at 
noon Norma came back. Her first words were ‘‘Where is my 
eandy?’’ 

At the end of the three weeks above referred to she was sent 
by the judge of her county to the Bureau of Juvenile Research fo: 
observation, study and treatment. This brings us to the point 
where we started September 22, 1921. 

This case shows the usual phenomena of hysteria, some of 
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which have been related: the anesthesia, with the different forms; 
the amnesia, possibly also a mild case of neuralgia in the muscles 
\{ the neck which was of very short duration, perhaps a couple of 
days, may have been genuine. A more persistent case of indi- 
cestion also seems more likely to have been a real disturbance. The 
peculiar thing here is not that these things occurred but that there 
were not more of them during such a long period. This may 
possibly be accounted for by the youth of the patient and conse- 
quent poverty of ideas and perhaps also to the fact that we were 
also extremely careful not to suggest things to her. We never 
asked if she had this or that symptom. We never allowed her to 
think that we paid any attention to anything that she spoke of as 
her own symptoms and we never discussed her case in her presence 
except when we were making definite suggestions looking toward 
her recovery. 

We even went so far as to refrain from discussing it when she 
was asleep. It may have been a superstition but several of us had 
the distinct feeling that although when she was asleep, nothing 
could awaken her, yet somehow what was said registered in her 
nervous system and was acted on later. Whatever may be the 
cause, the fact remains that minor hysterical phenomena were 
rather few. 

In addition to these, there were other manifestations, such as 
one expects to find in a psychogenic case. For example, we had a 
marked case of transference, which finally ended as abruptiy as it 
began. The vita sexualis was manifested through a hallucinosis 
incestus patris. This was somewhat unusual in its persistence and 
in the fact that it was concurred in by all the personalities and in 
hypnosis. She had told this in the home where she was staying 
hefore she came to us and it was reported to me by them as one 
of her unfortunate experiences. She told it to me on the second 
day and was evidently living through the imaginary experience in 
the restless sleep which we have described. There were many 
things to make one believe that it was a genuine experience and 
not an hallucination. But the fact that we were dealing with a 
phase of hysteria where, as someone has put it, when we do not 
find this particular hallucination it is the exception rather than 
the rule, this coupled with her statement that this occurred when 
she was fourteen years old, but had never been mentioned to 
anyone until she was nineteen and a half, compelled me to hold 
fast to the hallucination possibility, even in the face of the constant 
reiteration by all the personalities, as already stated. 
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It was of course important to get at the truth in this caso 
because if this were not an hallucination, it could be taken as an 
important element in causing the trouble, whereas if it were an 
hallucination, it was a result and not a cause. I was led to adopt 
the procedure which, I think, finally elicited the facts. 

First, the incompleteness of her acting during her sleep; as 
stated, it was pretty clear that she was acting out this episode. At 
first, I was fearful that other observers would discover the truth, 
but soon it became evident that the acting and the talking, for she 
did both, were never definite enough to give a person who did not 
know of the supposed episode, any clue. I next found that the 
vagueness and indefiniteness that she used in talking about it were 
not due, as I had first assumed, so much to the delicacy of the 
subject as to her own defective picture. As soon as I realized this, 
I began a systematic investigation of what was in her mind in 
connection with the matter. It was necessary, of course, to care- 
fully avoid leading questions and also to avoid giving her an 
opportunity to develop her hallucination, if it was such, and also 
to avoid the appearance of making much of the matter. I hit upon 

the plan of asking her one question at a time, days apart, until | 
was finally satisfied that I had gotten from her the complete story 
as it existed in her mind. 

The story thus obtained was so clearly the imagining of one 
totally ignorant even of the human anatomy that any idea that it 
could have been a real experience was absurd. When I later 
explained this to her, putting it on the basis of a dream, she 
admitted that it might be. 

The next problem was, why did a young woman without experi- 
ence and with an unusually pure mind in regard to such matters, 
have such a dream or imagination. The answer seems to be found 
in an unfortunate environment to which she was exposed for a 
period of two or three months not very long before her final break- 
down in health. Indeed, she had had a partial breakdown and it 
had been necessary for her to be taken to a hospital where she 
had had curious spells of sleeping two or three days at a time 
without waking. She finally recovered from this and left the hos- 
pital although not in a physical condition suitable for her resuming 
her work. While in this condition she was cared for by a semi- 
public charity, which deals mainly with girls who have fallen 
morally, but who are being helped back to a normal life. In this 
environment her attention was drawn to these matters and her 

claims not to have had such experiences as the rest were more or 
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less ridiculed by the other girls. Vague references were con- 
tinually made both by the girls and by their caretakers. No real 
information about the truth of such matters was given. This 
seems to be a perfect way to develop fears and fancies, to arouse 
abnormal cravings with no real knowledge or explanation to keep 
the balance. In her weakened state physically, it is probably only 
natural that she should uream that something had happened to her. 

After about three months, she again secured a position, although 
the events certainly proved that she was in no condition physically 
to earn her own living. All this has a bearing upon our final prob- 
lem of the origin of the dissociation that resulted in the dual 
personality. 

One could hardly expect to find more perfect conditions for the 
development of a dissociation or a better illustration of how it is 
brought about. The theory of dissociation is clear and well estab- 
lished. We recognize that many of us, perhaps every one who has 
an active brain or who lives more than a humdrum existence 
accepting whatever comes without question, has periods of day- 
dreaming in which he lives in a realm quite different from that of 
his everyday life. 

There are two types of these dreams, the purposeful and the 
purposeless. Perhaps they might be called the normal and the 
abnormal, or the useful and the harmful. The inventor, the creator 
of new conditions, first dreams them out, lives through them in 
imagination and then makes them real or seeks to do so. If the 
dreamer be a poet, he embodies his dream in a poem that enriches 
human life. If he is an artist, he may put it on canvas. If he is 
an engineer, he will embody his dream in a new structure of some 
sort. If he is a novelist he gives us a new story. If he is an 
inventor, he embodies his dream in a new device that contributes 
to society’s comfort and welfare. If, however, he belongs to the 
other group he never seeks to objectify his dreams but is content 
to escape for a time from the hardships of real life to his castles 
in the air which he has no thought of ever attempting to realize. 
Perhaps even these may not be harmful, but may be useful if not 
varried too far. If they serve merely as a period of rest from the 
real life which is too strenuous they may, like an hour of sleep, 
enable the individual to go back to his work feeling somewhat 
refreshed. 

But of whatever type, these daydreams constitute, in a sense, 
a secondary personality. The individual is for the time being not 
himself, but is living in a new world of which he is the king. The 
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difference between this type of duality and that of our Norma-Polly 
and similar cases that are technically accepted as dual or multiple 
personalities, lies in what may be termed the loss of identity or the 
completeness of the dissociation, the amnesia of one personality 
for the other. The problem of Polly-Norma is the difficulty of 
picturing to ourselves how these two personalities may become so 
thoroughly separated that one has no memory or knowledge of the 
other. In other words, we dream by day as well as by night, but 
we know that we are dreaming, or have dreamed. How does it 
happen that a person can live for six days in a character utterly 
different from her usual character and know nothing about her 
normal life or when she finally comes back to the normal existence 
ean be totally oblivious to the six days in which she was in a 
**secondary personality’’. 

If we turn to the neurological aspect of the case, we find that 
it is not difficult to assume that our regular life is a function of 
definite sets of neurons, highly elaborate and interwoven but never- 
theless carefully systematized. It is not hard to imagine other 
neurons interlacing with these perhaps but which have their own 
connections and represent a systematized group underlying a line 
of thought and action utterly different from the usual everyday 
life and connected with the other neurons by only a few simple 
pathways. But to comprehend how these two can be utterly broken 
apart has been impossible for most people, difficult for everyone, 
and seldom made clear. 

The study of Norma-Polly for a period of nearly five years has 
made it possible to offer some suggestion along this line. We have 
seen from Norma’s history that she has always been a child of 
what we may call ‘‘low vitality’’. Not dull nor stupid, not slow, 
nor lacking in energy, but rather the picture should be of a person 
apparently normal but with no surplus of energy or vitality. She 
has always had a struggle not only in her physical life, her actual 
strength, but in her psychic life. If she has had some of the joy 
and happiness, she has also had what many would consider more 
than her share of sorrow and sadness. Death has taken brothers 
and sisters, father and mother, from a home which was not one 
of luxury to be sure, but nevertheless was home. She was plunged 
into dependency among strangers. From happy associations with 
her family and her childhood friends, she is driven to a strange 
city, to seek employment among strangers in the new environment. 
Here she becomes ill, is taken to the city hospital and later cared 
for in a public ‘‘home’’. 
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What else could she do than flee to the world of ideal condi- 
tions? Her youngest sister, then four years of age, had been 
adopted into an ideal home where she was cared for and loved and 
favored, where she had everything that a child could want. Norma 
visited in this home. Indeed, was viting there at the time that her 
duality began. She had doubtless many times wished that she were 
in the place of her little sister, dreamed by day and by night that 
she was in that position. 

She had another sister whose name was Pauline, called famil- 
iarly, Polly. Apparently, our secondary personality was a com- 
hination suggested by these two, so that we have Polly, four years 
old. 

But, again, we are facing the problem of how does Norma lose 
her identity as Norma and become Polly, four years old. It seems 
reasonably clear that the weakness which we have mentioned is the 
key to the situation. If we turn our attention to the neurological 
aspect once more, we know that the brain neurons are storehouses 
of energy, that a minute stimulus such as the finest particles of 
matter that impinge upon the nerves in the mucous membrance of 
the nose may start an immense amount of nerve action. We may 
even have what is called by Cajal, avalanche conduction. We may 
picture the whole brain active and alert. Under such conditions 
there would be no possibility of one elaborate set of neurons being 
set into activity without the energy flowing into the other set also 
and so establishing the identity of the individual in his two phases. 

But now suppose that these cell bodies which are the supposed 
storehouses of energy are, as a result of physical disease or weak- 
ness, possessed not of their full quota of energy, but barely enough, 
let us say, to start the next neuron into activity. Not enough to 
flood it but barely enough to set it going. Moreover, it in its turn 
can barely stimulate the next one. And wherever the axon of one 
nerve cell is in contact with two or three dendrites, instead of 
» having sufficient energy to arouse them all at. once, it will arouse 
only one and that will be the one where the synaptic resistance is 
least. 

Now let us say that something has aroused the Polly conscious- 
ness. The neurokyme flows through this neuron pattern with just 
enough energy to put it into activity. But whenever a neuron is 
reached that is in contact with the neuron patterns underlying the 
Norma life, the energy flows not in that direction but into another 
phase of the Polly consciousness, because the synaptic resistance 
is lower there than it is in the other direction. We thus have fhe 
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condition for the complete isolation of the Polly consciousness 
from that of Norma. Thus she lingers in the Polly state until 
something happens to arouse the Norma consciousness, or rather 
until there is not enough energy to even keep a Polly consciousness 
going, under which condition she sleeps, then she may awaken in 
the Norma condition and because the nervous energy cannot flow 
into the neurons that spell the Polly life, there is no knowledge of 
that life, no consciousness of it. 

It is significant that on the one occasion when she passed from 
Polly to Norma without going to sleep she had all her memories 
of Polly. In other words, when the energy was able to pass over 
from the Polly group to the Norma, a complete identity was estab- 
lished. The same thing was later brought about through hypnosis 
and we gave her the suggestion that she would remember Polly 
and thus established in the sleep condition a connection between the 
two which was maintained after she woke. 

Moreover, it is perhaps not without significance that Norma’s 
abnormality of consciousness began long before the duality ap- 
peared. She even remembers walking in her sleep when she was 
six years old but her first real difficulty was when she went to the 
hospital and slept for three days. We might explain this by 
assuming that there was not enough energy to keep the entire brain 
in activity and develop consciousness, thereby producing a waking 
state. Since at that period the daydreaming had not begun, no 
one portion of the brain had been trained to activity or used to 
the exclusion of the rest as in the daydream of the four-year-old 
Polly. Therefore, the energy was diffused through the entire brain 
and being of little intensity produced no consciousness whatever, 
hence she slept. 

If this view should prove correct, it would necessitate the con- 
clusion that the dual personality was the only alternative for long 
periods of sleep. In either case, the problem would be, according 
to this view, one of reénergizing the neurons. This was, indeed, 
the theory that we worked on throughout the entire period of the 

Polly-Norma condition. There were many indications, many more 
than we can mention here, that we were dealing with a condition 
of nerve exhaustion and that recovery would take place whenever 
the energy could be built up to the proper point. Indeed, the later 
history is in accord with this view. She has been built up to the 
point where she can now maintain her normal consciousness but 
not yet to the point where she can assume great responsibility and 
face difficult and puzzling situations without a nervous distarbance. 
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The dissociation seems to be overcome and replaced by a com- 
plete synthesis. Norma is working regularly a half day and seems 
reasonably happy and normal in her reactions to her environment. 


RESUME 

The Polly-Norma case seems to be valuable because of its sug- 
gestiveness. One case proves nothing. But it should be useful in 
indicating what we are to look for in other cases. We have not 
enumerated all the experiénces of Polly and they do not seem 
necessary for the present purpose. These may be published later 
for the benefit of those who wish to go into the details. 

For the present purpose, what Polly did is not so important as 
the fact that there was a Polly. We have accordingly confined 
ourselves to that problem and the question of ‘*‘ How did the duality 
originate and how was normality restored?’’ 

So far as this case is concerned, it would appear that there 
are two factors in dual personality. First, a divided mental life 
and second, a nervous system deficient in energy. Without these 
two factors, we might have had an abnormal manifestation, but 
hardly a duality. Had Norma’s life not been of such a character 
as to drive her to attempt to escape from reality by imagining a 
happier and freer existence, there would not have been the two 
phases to be dissociated. On the other hand had she been in 
vigorous mental health with a nervous system full of energy, she 
might have gone on, dreaming of a happier existence but never 
losing contact with real life. 

There is probably more or less of a causal connection between 
the two factors, for a vigorous nervous system would have enabled 
her to face the actual conditions with more courage, with the result 
that she would have more effectively controlled them and there 
would not have been the necessity for leading the imaginary life. 

It is worthy of note, also, that this phenomenon has taken place 
in a person of unusually good intelligence. This also is probably 
not accidental. Prince’s case of Miss Beauchamp was likewise of 
high intelligence. This would seem to be essential, that there 
might be enough imagination to create the ideal world in which 
the person of secondary personality lives. I cannot conceive, for 
example, of a feebleminded person ever developing a dual 
personality. 

Our attempted theory of how the dissociation actually takes 
place is highly speculative, nevertheless neurology and brain 
physiology seem to be developing in a direction that would render 
such a hypothesis not impossible. 
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EMOTIONAL REACTIONS OF DELINQUENT BOYS OF 
SUPERIOR INTELLIGENCE COMPARED WITH 
THOSE OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 


By JOHN C. TJADEN 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


HIS comparative study is an attempt to attack the problem 

of the causes of delinquency on the emotional level. It is 

believed that character tests may offer a means of getting 
reactions on this level that may be useful in the detection of 
potential delinquency in groups of normal and superior mental 
equipment. With this end in mind, the Pressey X-O Tests,’ Form A, 
Groups I, II, IIT and IV, were given to twenty-six delinquent boys 
whose I.Q.’s range from 1.08 to 1.36, the mean being 1.16. Their 
mean chronological age is 15.00 and their mean school grade is 
8.54. All of them were inmates of the Iowa State Training School, 
Eldora, at the time this study was made. 

The principle of the Pressey tests is that of stimulus and 
associated emotional response. For example, the presentation to 
the mind of any given word in the tests calls out an appropriate 
response that indicates the expenditure of emotional energy. Some 
of the words may elicit slight responses while others bring out 
very definite emotionally toned behavior. Each group in the Pres- 
sey series is made up of stimulus words the reactions to which 
depend upon the cognitive and affective elements in the individual’s 
mental life. The object of the tests is two-fold: to compare for 
group analysis a series of reactions in one selected group with 
those of another ; and to furnish clues to peculiar psychic situations 
in individuals that may serve as starting points in the further 
exploration of dormant but none the less powerful thought groups 
that condition certain types of conduct whether normal or abnor 
mal. Actual use of these tests demonstrates that when there is a 
marked similarity in several group responses, it may be taken 
to indicate similar psychic backgrounds, respectively. Again, 
when there are wide deviations between several groups, it may be 
taken to signify that the backgrounds are wholly dissimilar. Thus 
the test may be used for individual or group procedure with a large 


1 Pressey X-O Tests for Investigating the Emotions. E. 8. Pressey, Ohio State 
University. Journal of Applied Psychology, June, 1920. C. H. Stoelting Co., Chicago. 
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number of possible applications in the direction of comparisons 
and analyses. 

It was fortunate that Dr. Pressey’s first available data con- 
sisted of results secured from a college group whose intelligence 
level may be taken to be approximately that of the delinquent 
j boys of this study. The probability that the environmental factors 
in both groups were entirely different lends an unusually interest- 
ing angle to the results, i.e., in the striking similarity of the reac- 
tions. In the tabulated data that follow later, these may be noted 
in detail, the two groups being designated as ‘‘College’’ and 
‘‘Eldora’’, respectively. 





PRESSEY X-O TEST-——-FORM A 


This test consists of four groups of words, each group arranged 
in twenty-five horizontal lists of five words each, as follows: 





, GROUP I 
1 disgust fear sex suspicion aunt 
2 roar divorce dislike sidewalk wiggle 
3 naked snicker wonder spit fight 
4 failure home rotting snake hug 
5 prize gutter thunder breast insult 
ete., to 25 


The subject goes through each horizontal list of five words and 
crosses out everything that is unpleasant to him. Then he goes 
through the lists once more and makes a circle around the word in 
each horizontal list that is most unpleasant to him. These words 
have been selected with reference to their emotional content in 
delinquents and in the insane. 


o 


GROUP II 


1 BLOSSOM flame fower__ paralyzed red sew 

2 LAMP poor —henmtittie match dogs trek, 
3 BATH Pete eet choke tree alone danger 
4 KING father baseball queen rights razor 

5 SLEEP grade ache fright tongue —werry 


ete., to 25 


The subject crosses out all words in small type associated in 
his mind with the word in capitals at the head of each horizontal 
list. Then a cirele is drawn around the one word most closely 
associated or connected with the capitalized word. These words 
have been carefully chosen from the standpoint of criminological 
and pathological manifestations and symptomatic indications. 
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GROUP III 


1 begging swearing smoking flirting spitting 

2 fear hate anger jealousy suspicion 

3 dullness weakness ignorance innocence meekness 

4 careless fussy reckless silly childish 

5 poor extravagant sporty shrewd bad mannered 
ete., to 25 





; Everything the subject considers wrong is crossed out, then a 
circle is drawn around the word in each list (horizontal 5) that is 


considered worst. This is really an ethical discrimination test of 


excellent value in the study of individual delinquency. 


GROUP IV 
1 injustice noise self-consciousness\ discouragement germs 
2 _ clothes conscience heart-failure poison sleep 
3 sickness enemies money blushing failure 
4 falling queerness religion dizziness boss 
5 sin operation conspiracy lightning marriage 


ete., to 25 


The subject crosses out everything over which he has been wor- 
ried most. These words have been selected with special reference 
to the reactions of abnormal personalities, especially those involv- 
ing certain types of delusions found in neurotic individuals. 


METHOD OF SCORING 


The method of scoring the test is the same for each group— 
simply counting the number of words crossed out and recording it. 
The sum of the totals for the four groups is the significant or 
‘*total affectivity’’ score. (See Table 1.) Then the number of 
deviations from the ‘‘modal word’’ is recorded and the sum of 
these totals for the four groups is the ‘‘total idiosynerasy’’ score. 
(See Table 2, column 5.) 

As indicated above, the only norms available at the time this 
study was made are the tentative ones secured by Dr. Pressey 
in the results from 114 college students, 58 women and 56 men, as 
follows: 

The total number of words crossed out: 25 percentile 200; 
median 230; 75 percentile 260. The 25 percentiles, medians and 
75 percentiles in the order for the separate groups run as follows: 
Group I—27, 41, 52; Group II—41, 55, 70; Group ITT—60, 73, 86; 
and Group IV—33, 46, 55. For comparison, see Table No. 3. 

Total deviations from the ‘‘modal word’’ in word eircled: 25 
percentile 41.6 ; median 47.2; 75 percentile 51.7. The 25 percentiles, 
medians and 75 percentiles in the order for the separate tesis 
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run as follows: Group I—9, 11, 13; Group II—8, 10, 12; Group 
[1I—10, 13, 16; and Group IV—13, 15, 17. For comparison, see 
Table No. 2, columns 1, 2, 3, and 4. 

Tables 4, 5, 6 and 7 compare the emotional reactions of delin- 
quent boys to the same stimuli given the college students whose 
norms are taken as the basis of comparison. Attention is again 
called to the marked similarity of responses, especially in tests 


TABLE NO. 1 


PERCENTILE TABLE OF TOTAL AFFECTIVITY SCORES 
Eldora High I.Q. Group 
Eldora Group College Students 
266 
253 
250 
250 
246 


232 


Nt PCP eere rey TUTETEOTER TCT C Te TTT Te 230 


25% 


The percentiles under the column ‘‘College Students’’ are the results secured 
by Pressey from 114 college students (58 women and 56 men). 

The percentiles of the Eldora High I.Q. group fall in the places of the dashes in 
the column, a simple arrangement for ease of comparison. 

The term ‘‘percentile’’ as used in this table indicates that the lowest 25% of the 
Eldora Group reach a total affectivity score of 166 (midway between 164 and 168) 
while the corresponding section of the college group reach a score of 200 on the same 
seale. Again, taking the mid-point of both groups, we find the Eldora figure is 200 
while the college group is 230; further, taking the point indicated at 75%, we have 
a total affectivity score of 227% for the Eldora Group against 260 for the college 
group. The figures clearly indicate a greater number of reactions to identical stimuli 
in college students than in the delinquent boys of this study. The percentile scheme 
of presentation makes it possible to compare the three college totals, 200, 230, and 260 
which represent the 25%, 50%, and 75% points on the descending scale of 114 separate 
college totals with the figures at the same point in the Eldora scale which is given 
in full. 
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I and II. Where unusual deviations occur, these may be due to 
the greater emotional stress to which the delinquent boys are likely 
to react in a positive manner. To the analyst, some of these are 
of unusual interest as may be seen by inspection, and when further 
pursued they often yield startling results in the revelation of deep- 
seated and powerful complexes. The writer has made use of many 
of them in another study’ on the causes of delinquency. 


TABLE NO. 2 


PERCENTILE TABLE OF IDIOSYNCRASY SCORES 
Eldora High 1.Q. Group 


Test I Test II Test III Test IV Total Dev. 
15 15 18 25 65 
14 14 17 22 62 
14 14 17 22 61 
14 13 17 22 61 
13 13 17 21 60 
13 13 16 20 60 
er 4 Ee | ¢ Fr CHRh di vebn as (51.7 
12 13 16 20 59 
12 13 15 19 59 
12 13 15 19 58 
1l 12 14 19 57 
11 12 14 18 56 
10 12 14 18 56 
10 12 14 18 54 
50%...... eee (SPP rere (. PPeresroee Se cmtcc axes (47.2 
10 ll 3 7 53 
9 11 13 17 52 
9 1] 13 7 0 
9 10 13 17 49 
Q 10 12 17 46 
A 10 12 16 46 
8 a) 12 16 46 
25%...... | Ses Otic ecsvecs MO ae (908. abies (41.6 
s i) 12 16 45 
8 9 11 16 45 
7 s 10 15 45 
7 7 a 15 44 
6 7 8 13 42 
6 6 s 13 40 
The percentiles in parentheses are the results secured by Pressey from 114 colleg: 


students (58 women and 56 men) in the four tests for idiosyncrasy. 

The percentiles of the Eldora High I.Q. group fall in the places of the dashes in 
the several columns, this arrangement simplifying the comparison. 

An inspection of the percentile sections for both groups in Test I reveals that the 
total number deviations (idiosynerasy score) from the word commonly chosen, the 
‘*mode’’, ‘‘modal’’, or ‘‘modal choice’’, is slightly higher in the college group than 
in the delinquent group; that in Test II it is slightly lower; that in Test III it is 
likewise lower; and that in Test IV it is markedly lower. The last column shows 
the deviation still more clearly. It is to be noted that the totals in this column are 
not the sums of the figures in the separate tests in horizontal lines with them. They 
are the sums of one score from each of the four columns made by a given individual ,— 
the same individual may make a low score in one test and a high one in another. 








2**The Causes of Delinquency in Boys of Superior Intelligence’ by John C 
Tjaden, Ph.D. Published by the Iowa Board of Control, Des Moines, 1923. 
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TABLE NO. 3 


PERCENTILE TABLE OF AFFECTIVITY SCORES 
Eldora High 1.Q. Group 


Test I Test II Test III Test IV 
108 102 104 60 
76 70 go 58 
69 70 92 51 
69 70 90 49 
66 65 85 47 
65 55 84 43 
ans x06: CN <6 ewxksssaae 1 Se an eee (55) 
62 49 3 41 
62 47 81 41 
52 45 80 41 
51 45 78 40 
48 42 76 39 
47 40 76 39 
46 40 71 38 
50%....... es a h6 hells ite RIES: (46) 
4 39 69 35 
44 38 69 32 
43 38 68 30 
43 36 65 29 
42 35 65 28 
40 34 61 28 
39 32 60 2) 
eee Se ee eee 0 a epee are (33) 
38 30 59 26 
38 28 56 25 
33 27 55 25 
32 26 41 23 
32 22 39 11 
26 21 36 5 


The percentiles in parentheses are the results obtained by Pressey from 114 college 
students (56 men and 58 women). 

The percentiles of the Eldora High I. Q. group fall in the places of the dashes in the 
several columns. 

Here the percentile divisions serve to indicate and compare the total individual 
affectivity seores for each of the four tests. In Test I the college group are lower than 
the Eldora group, thus showing fewer emotional! reactions to given identical stimuli; in 
Test II the reverse condition obtains; in Test III the variation is slight; while in 
Test [V the college group again score higher. 
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TABLE NO. 4 


MopaL CHOICES oF COLLEGE STUDENTS SHOWING NUMBER OF TIMES THESE Were 
SELECTED BY THE TWENTY-SIx Boys or THE ELpora HieH 1.Q. Group 


Test I 
disgrace 24 
cheat 22 
pus 21 
pox 20 
stink 20 
filthy 20 
sin 19 
divorce 19 
insult 18 
abortion 2 (poison 18) 
indecent 18 
drunk 17 
kill 17 
street-walker 17 
dirty 8 (insanity 15) 
vomit 15 
slash 14 
suck 14 
assault 10 (persecute 13) 
illegitimate 8 (fever 13) 
sewer 11 
rotting 10 
spit 9 
disgust 6 (fear 8) 


Note: The word and figure in parentheses indicate the Eldora modal choice in 
place of the corresponding college choice. Words not followed by parentheses are 
modal choices common to both groups. The words in the first column are the college 
modals. 

Note: The first two common choices refer to mental states and the next two to 
physical states—an interesting sjtuation when it is recalled that the two types of 
individuals compared constitute two wholly different sccial groups. 

Note: The ‘‘modal choice’’ is the most common choice, that is, it is the choice 
made by the greatest number of the given group. To illustrate: the word ‘‘disgrace’’ 
is the most common choice of the college group and it is also the most common choice 
of the Eldora group—24 out of the 26 boys having indicated this word as the most 
unpleasant. Again, the word ‘‘abortion’’ which ranks tenth in the order of ‘‘ most 
eommon choice’’ of college students, was given that rank by only 2 of the Eldora boys, 
while the word ‘‘poison’’ was given tenth rank by 18 of them. ° 

Note: Before interpreting the tables, the reader may profitably inspect the sample 
beginnings of each test together with the descriptive material just below it as given 
earlier in this article. 
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TABLE NO. 5 
MopAL CHOICES OF COLLEGE STUDENTS SHOWING NUMBER OF TIMES THESE WERE 







SELECTED BY THE TWENTY-SIx Boys or THE EvLpora Hieu I.Q. Group 


Stimulus 
BLOSSOM 
HAND 
RELIGION 
BOY 
LAMP 
BATH 
WHISKEY 
WINDOW 
RIVER 
DREAM 
FOOT 
DEATH 
SICKNESS 
KING 
CHEESE 
JUSTICE 
WISH 
DOCTOR 
ANGER 
LIVING 
GIRL 
BITTER 
SPIDER 
HUNGER 
SLEEP 


Note: The word and figure in parentheses indicate the Eldora modal choice in 
place of the corresponding college choice. ‘Words not followed by parentheses are modal 
choices common to both groups. 


Note: The significance of the DEATH-hopeless association in intelligent boys 


Test II 


College Modal 
flower 

strong 

truth 

brave 

light 


-naked 


horrors 
high 
dark 
beautiful 
girl 
water 
children 
queen 
worms 
unfair 
disappointment 
baby 
trick 
country 
figure 
suspect 
chills 
work 
worry 


confined in a reformatory institution. 


Note: The second column shows in order of rank the most common reactions of 
college students to the stimulus words in the first column. 
DEATH-hopeless oecupy the same order of rank of modal choices (reactions) of both 


groups. 


Number, Eldora 


24 
24 
24 
24 
22 
22 
21 
19 
17 
16 
15 

4 
14 
14 
14 
18 
13 
12 
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(hopeless 15) 


(lover 11) 
(agony 10) 
(hope 9) 
(fright 8) 
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TABLE NO. 6 


MopaL CHoices or CoLLece Stupents SHowine NumBer or TIMES THESE Were 
SELECTED BY THE TWENTY-SIx Bors or THE ExLpora Hieu I1.Q. Group 


Test III 
bad-mannered 21 
brutal 19 
thoughtless 18 
stupid 18 
strike 18 
swearing 17 
lynching 7 
dope-fiend 17 
ignorance 15 
prostitute s (thief 14) 
illegitimate 1 (dishonest 14) 
quitter 14 
snob 8 (slang 13) 
divorce 12 
chewing 12 
hate 11 
careless 8 (reckless 11) 
gossip 6 (stubborn ) 11) 
indecent 10 
nagging 7 (boasting 10) 
immodest 9 
street-walker 7 (cruel 9) 
stingy 6 (greedy 9) 
smutty 4 (dirty 9) 
broker 8 
Note: The word and figure in parentheses indicate the Eldora modal choice in 


place of the corresponding college choice. Words not followed by parenthesis are modal 
choices common to both groups. 

Nore: The emotional stress responsible for the extreme variant ILLEGITIMATE 
DISHONEST in the light of the social types compared. 

Nore: The upper portion of this test shows that both groups have made their most 
common choices in the same order. However, the tenth and eleventh Eldora modals 
vary widely from the college modals in the same rankings. ‘‘Thief’’ is a highly 
significant word in the emotional lives of these boys. 
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TABLE NO. 7 


MopAL CHoIcEes oF CoLLEGE STupDENTS SHOWING NUMBER OF TIMES THESE WERE 
SELECTED BY THE TWENTY-Six Boys or THE Expora Hien 1.Q. Group 


Test IV 

self-consciousness 5 (injustice 9) 
clothes 8 (conscience 8) 
money 4 (sickness 6) 
religion 4 (dizziness 7) 
sin ll 

accidents 18 

insult ’ 12 

God 6 (nightmares 7) 
blues 4 (pains 13) 
unfairness 13 

depression 2 (persecution 9) 
loneliness 10 

temper 7 

business 1 (bashfulness 8) 
syphilis 5 (rivals 9) 
disease 7 (sex 10) 
forgetfulness 3 (smoking 14) 
worry 8 

fault-finding 4 (gun 8) 
medicine 12 

tuberculosis 6 (fire 11) 
nervousness 14 

habits 1] 

teacher 6 

awkwardness 4 (death 14) 


Nore: The word and figure in parentheses indicate the Eldora modal choice in 
place of the corresponding college choice. Words not followed by parentheses are 
modal choices common to both groups. 

Nore: The Eldora choices PAIN, SMOKING, DEATH clearly indicate the emo- 
tional values placed on them by intelligent boys under strict custodial discipline. 


Note: A comparison of this test with the others discloses the fact that, of the 
four, this one presents the greatest number of deviations as between the most common 
reactions of the two groups. The first column gives the college ‘‘modes’’ in the order 
of rank. To illustrate: where ‘‘self-consciousness’’ is the most common choice (emo- 
tional reaction) of 114 college students, only 5 of the 26 Eldora boys gave it the same 
rank. Again, the word ‘‘accidents’’ ranks sixth as the most common college choice, 
while 18 of the 26 Eldora boys gave it the same rank. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Test I shows that 80 per cent of the Eldora choices (emotional 
reactions) are the same as those of the college group that figure 
in the comparison. This would indicate that in the case of a group 
of delinquent boys of high intelligence this test is not significant 
in the detection of potential or overt criminality. Used in this 
study it serves rather to substantiate the validity of the L.Q.’s of 
the boys in question as found by Morgan’s Mental Test.* 





’ Morgan’s Mental Test, by Dr. John J. B. Morgan, University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
1922. The Clio Press, Iowa City, Iowa. 
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Test II shows that again 80 per cent of the Eldora choices are 
the same as those of the college group. With delinquents of high 
intelligence, this test, likewise, appears to be without practical 
value in detecting potential criminality. The typical associations 
are strikingly parallel. However, two apparently significant 
deviates appear, namely, the death-hopeless and the sleep-fright 
reactions. Assuming the validity of certain psychoanalytic theo- 
ries, it would seem that, as a group, the delinquent boys are passing 
through emotional crises much more profound than those of col- 
lege students. For psychoanalytical purposes this test possesses 
great merit in that it gives direct clues to the individual’s affective 
make-up. 

Test III shows that 64 per cent of the Eldora choices are the 
same as those of the college group. If the pairs of deviates ‘‘thief- 
prostitute’’, ‘‘reckless-careless’’, and ‘‘dirty-smutty’’ are regarded 
as practically synonymous or of equal gravity, the percentage rises 
to 76. The conclusion would seem to be justified that this test has 
little or no value in the detection of criminal tendencies, but, 
rather, that it functions as an intelligence test when used with 
boys having high I.Q.’s who are known to have committed criminal 
acts. This test does, however, have excellent value in that it serves 
very well as an ethical discrimination test in individual character 
analysis, although, apparently, throwing no light on the causes of 
delinquency. 

Test IV shows that 55 per cent of the Eldora choices are the 
same as those of the college group. The remaining 45 per cent 
are words that have strong emotional connotations in the lives of 
the delinquent boys—the outstanding ones being persecution (9), 
sex (10), pain (13), smoking (14) and death (14). Like the fore- 
foregoing tests in the Pressey group, this test seems also to fail 
in the uncovering of criminal leanings in boys of superior intelli- 
gence. On the other hand, it is a particularly effective device in 
rendering the exploration of the individual’s mental life more 
productive of special clues that lead to a better understanding of 
significant association groups. 

In using the Pressey tests, the writer has been impressed with 
their possibilities as aids to the resourceful analyst in revealing 
constellations of ideas that have marked emotional content. In 
conjunction with specially devised association tests for particular 
cases, they are very effective devices in ‘‘sinking shafts’’ into the 
deeper strata of the mental life. 
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A SET OF POSTULATES FOR SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By ALBERT P. WEISS 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


are the same as those underlying general psychology. The 

postulates for social psychology are only special cases of the 
problems covered by the more abstract postulates of general psy- 
chology. At present two relatively distinct sets of fundamental 
assumptions are in use. 

1. The natural scientific (monistic) assumptions, in which 
physics, in the wider sense,’ is regarded as the science most com- 
petent to investigate the primordial structures and processes 
underlying man and his achievements. 

2. The traditional philosophic (dualistic) assumptions in which 
metaphysics is regarded as the only competent source to define 
the properties of the primordial structures and processes under- 
lying man and his achievements. 

This paper will concern itself only with (1) the natural science 
assumptions, in which the activity of man and the products of this 
activity are causally interrelated with the inorganic and organic 
processes which make up the organism and the environment. In 
such a system the conceptions mind, ideas, motives, purposes, 
desires, volitions, have no place in the historically accepted sense 
under which these terms were developed. Our linguistic habits 
may justify the use of these terms as abstract names for certain 
classes of behavior, but they never imply the existence of non- 
physical causal agents. The system requires further that the 
most complex products of human organization, e.g., the verbal form 
of an ultimatum through which one nation may declare war on 
another, have only physical stimuli as antecedent causes, although 


Ta fundamental assumptions underlying social psychology 


1 Confusion has arisen from the use of the term physics. Some interpret the term 
in the narrow curricular sense in which the study of physics is restricted to a particular 
department. In this sense chemical reactions are not physical reactions; physiological 
or neural processes are not physical processes; the behavior effects produced when the 
light from a printed page acts upon the eyes of an individual are not physical effects. 
No sueh restrictions of the term physics are intended in this article. For the writer, 
physics includes all the objects and processes which, theoretically at least, may be 
measured in the centimeter-gram-second, and the derived electro-magnetic, units and 
in which the energy interchanges conform, however indirectly, to the law of the 
conservation of energy. 
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some of these stimuli (historical records, ete.) may assume a very 
complex form, especially when their effects are measured by the 
behavior of organisms having sensorimotor systems which are 
reciprocally modified by their own functioning and the action of the 
environment. That we are unable, at present, to ontogenetically 
and phylogenetically trace the antecedents of these modifications 
backward to some primitive form is due to the limitations of our 
methods and not to superphysical or superphysiological causes. 
In other words, mental or psychical causal factors have no place 
in this system as long as the possibility of formulating a strictly 
nonvitalistic series of antecedents remains. This is the reverse of 
the traditional method in philosophy, viz., that human behavior 
and human achievements are to be regarded as the product of 
superphysical or superphysiological forces until an unbroken 
natural scientific chain of antecedents has been established. 


THE POSTULATES 


1. The Movement Continuum.—Electrons and protons interact 
with each other and if the electrons are regarded as negative in 
sign and the protons as positive in sign, we may set up the proposi- 
tion that: (a) the direction of the movements between unlike signed 
particles is toward each other, and between like signed particles 
is away from each other; (b) the rate of motion being inversely 
proportional to the squares of the distances between the particles. 
The operation of this law of like and unlike signs excludes, so far 
as mathematical theory indicates, the possibility of utter condensa- 
tion, utter dispersion, or permanent stability, and includes 
unlimited variability in size, symmetry, and stability of the 
electron-proton systems. 

Free electrons and protons form atoms, atoms form molecules, 
molecules form the inorganic mineral, planetary, etc., systems on 
the one hand; and the organic protoplasmic systems on the other. 
The protoplasms form the unicellular or organismic systems, the 
unicellular form the multicellular systems. These in turn form 
the compound multicellular or social systems as represented in 
the plant and animal world by symbiosis, parasitism, colonies, 
herds, primitive family groups, nations, international treaties. The 
totality of the astral and mundane systems and their interactions 
among each other, form the movement continuum (universe or 
cosmos). 

(a) This postulate describes the character of the universe and places 
the fundamental problem of social psychology (social evolution) at the 
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end of a series which begins with the present primordial elements of physics. 
The postulate is justified to the extent that it can be shown that the unicel- 
lular, multicellular, compound multicellular systems in plants and animals 

including man) are progressive changes in the direction of the greater 
variability in electron-proton statics and dynamies expected from the 
operation of the law of like and unlike signs.” 

b) Specifically the postulate implies that the bodily organization of 
man as found at present has survived over other forms which have pro- 
duced fewer variations in electron-proton statics and dynamics. For 
instance no other form has produced such a variety of electron-proton 
structures and processes as those represented by the diversity of foods, 
shelter, clothing; the products of the fine arts as painting, architecture, 
literature; the products of science as precision instruments, laboratories, 
verbal generalizations, the electrical and magnetic applications in radio, 
telephone, telegraph, sanitation, medicine; the products of industry as 
commodities, luxuries, mechanical power, transportation. 


2. The Organism.—The organism is a locus in the movement 
continuum, made up of the relatively permanent anatomical and 
physiological aggregates of atoms, molecules, protoplasms, tissues, 
and structures, known as the human body. The changes within 
the organism are correlational functions (in the mathematical 
sense) of changes in other systems (the environment) not within 
the locus. “The interactions between the organism and environ- 
ment which are grouped under the abstract terms growth, nutrition, 
metabolism, reproduction, sensorimotor function, are called life. 


(a) This postulate defines the elementary unit in social psychology 
the individual) as the totality of the life and behavior processes in the 

organism. It eenters investigation on the structure and function of the 
sensorimotor system which includes the sense organs, the sensory, connect- 
ing (brain), and motor neurons, the contractile (muscle) or glandular 
structures and processes; and their relation to the environment which 
includes everything that does not belong to the sensorimotor system, whether 
within or outside of the body. Thus the blood stream is regarded as part 
of the environment, particularly when its composition is such as to change 
the social behavior of the organism. 

(b) A correlational relationship between the individual and the en- 
vironment assumes that every change within the organism is the effect of 
some change in the environment although the change within need not be 
of the same form as the external change. Thus an external sound wave 
may produee a muscle contraction which changes the posture of the head 
in addition to the effects produced by the propagation of the sound through 


2For the complete set of postulates for general psychology, see the writer’s A 
Theoretical Basis of Human Behavior, 1925, Columbus, Ohio: R. G. Adams & Co., or 
e Psychol. Rev., 1925, XXXII, 83-87. 
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the body. The significance of this relationship will be brought out more 
clearly under the other postulates. 


3. Human Behavior.—Human behavior may be analyzed into: 
(1) biophysical stimuli, (2) biosocial stimuli, (3) biophysical reac- 
tions, (4) biosocial responses. 


(1) A biophysical stimulus is any form of energy which re- 
leases function in a sense organ. (2) A biosocial stimulus is a 
biophysical stimulus which has become a socialized substitute for 
other forms of stimulation. (3) A biophysical reaction begins 
when a stimulus produces some change (excitation) in a sense 
organ and the excitation or its effect is propagated through a 
network of sensory, connecting, motor neurons, and ends in mus- 
cular or glandular activity. (4) A biosocial response is a bio- 
physical reaction in which the muscular activity produces a 
socialized (biosocial) stimulus. 

Human behavior is the totality of the biosocial response systems 
which establish the individual’s social status in the community of 
which he is a member. 


(a) This postulate defines the forms of motion (biosocial stimuli and 
responses) which are fundamental to social psychology. It centers investi- 
gation on the forms of stimulation which preceded a given biosocial stimulus 
and upon the reciprocal relation between social stimuli and social responses. 
A biosociai stimulus has a social history. For instance, a textbook is a 
physical stimulus in that its pages reflect only different light patterns. 
But it is also a biosocial stimulus because the light patterns of the words 
are substitute stimuli for different light or sound patterns that were 
produced by other individuals at previous times and other places. The 
biosocial responses such as answering questions about the contents of the 
textbook are acquired sensorimotor modifications through the action of 
special forms of social stimulation (education). The social factor, in the 
last analysis reduces to a physical complexity in which the interactions 
between individuals cover much wider space and time limits than in the 
biophysical st:muli and reactions. The social factor is not a nonphysical 
or superphysical factor. 

(b) Human behavior is made up of those movements and their physical 
effects which have become socialized stimuli for the same or for other 
individuals. Among these movements are the contractile effects which pro- 
duce language in all of its forms; the manual movements in the arts, trades, 
professions, recreations; and the sociable interactions among persons. 
Behavior is the product of social, educational, and nonlanguage stimuli 
acting on the inherited infantile sensorimotor mechanisms (reflexes and 
so-called instincts), the anatomical and physiological developments during 
growth, and the sensorimotor modifications occurring throughout the life 
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of the individual. From these movements the social status of the individual 
in his community is established. 


4, Speech.—Speech is an acquired modification of the sensori- 
motor mechanism in which the contractile effects of the muscles 
produce sounds, signals, written or printed stimuli to which the 
individual responds (within certain limits) in the same way as to 
the original objects and events for which the speech stimuli are 
substitutes. Speech is the form of behavior which differentiates 
human organisms from infrahuman organisms. 

The totality of the language responses and the language records 
approach® the mathematical conception of unit correlation between 
the linguistic achievements of a group and all the changes in the 
movement continuum that have occurred, are occurring, or are 
likely to oeeur. 


(a) This postulate defines the link through which the individuals of a 
community are functionally interconnected with each other into a social 
organization. It centers investigation on the processes by which one stimu- 
lus may become a substitute for another stimulus and upon the behavior 
characteristies of the speech categories such as the imperative, interrogative, 
declarative forms; adjective-noun relations, etc. 

(b) The stimuli which constitute the objects and events which surround 
the organism are limited in the time and place during and at which they 
may act. For infrahuman organisms, objects and events come and go 
and are lost forever so far as their effects as stimuli on all other animals 
are concerned. 

(c) Speech or language as a substitute form of behavior for the objects 
and events of the universe, implies, on the theoretical side, that the speech 
movements and the permanent records (books, mathematical equations, 
etc.) that are produced by these movements, are resultants of physical 
interactions between the sensorimotor system of the individual and the 
physical speech records. These records partly are, and to a greater extent 
will be, correlational functions of all the electron-proton static and dynamic 
systems that ever have been or ever will be. With language the universe 
becomes a double universe. Theoretically it is possible to form, in language, 
a social substitute which is a virtual mirror image of every environmental 
change, past, present and future. The prediction of the future becomes 
possible through the development of language abstractions and generaliza- 


8 The term ‘‘approach’’ is to be taken in its mathematical significance. For in- 
stance, one-half plus one-fourth plus one-eighth plus one-sixteenth plus ete., approaches 
1 as a limit. No matter how far we may carry the addition we shall never reach 1, 
but we may approach as near to it as the necessity of our discourse requires. Most 
of the classifications of social organizations are theoretical classifications of this type. 
Social science has not yet developed a category of social institutions in whieh ‘‘ pure 
types’’ are defined, and until this is done it is necessary to establish arbitra:y limits 
which do not conform to actual conditions. 
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tions on the basis of correlational resemblances and similarities between 
observed relationships. From these conditions, variations in behavior arise 
which survive over older forms of adjustment. 


3. Sensorimotor Interchangeability—Sensorimotor interchange- 
ability* is a form of behavior in which the sense organs or muscles 
of one individual are used by another. Through speech, sensori- 
motor interchangeability between individuals approaches a condi- 
tion in which all members (dead or alive) of a group are united 
into a single sensorimotor system. A functional continuity is 
established from one individual to another, from one generation 
to the next, and between communities separated by great distances. 
A form of codperative behavior arises which approaches a con- 
dition in which the natural resources (organic and inorganic) of 
the earth, the specific inheritance and specific abilities of any 
individual, are at the disposal of all other individuals. Fach 
individual becomes a coéperative unit in a social organization and 
extends the variability of his own behavior to a maximum. 


(a) This postulate defines the principle upon which the codperation 
between individuals rests. It centers investigation on the specialization of 
labor, on the principles of communication and the intraindividual exchange 
of specific abilities and special training. 


6. Social Organization.—The isolated individual is limited in 
the variety of the forms of behavior that he may acquire. Through 
cooperation with other individuals, social institutions have devel- 
oped for: removing some of the limitations of disease and death; 
extending the sensory range and enlarging the environment; the 
modification of faulty inheritance through education; the reduction 
of the time and energy required for food, shelter, and protection, 
extending the available energy and skill in movement by mechanical 
power and machinery; the codperative efforts to limit competition 
and exploitation. Through social organization and the develop- 
ment of codperative institutions the individual approaches a 
condition of maximum variability in his behavior. 


(a) This postulate defines social institutions as devices for increasing 
variability in the behavior of the individual. It centers investigation on the 
antecedents and primitive social forms of the institutions concerned with: 
the production of food, clothing, shelter, medicine, storage, transportation, 
distribution, communication, the principles of personal, communal, and 
international exchange, invention, education, natural resources, mechanical 


4A more elaborate account of variability, both in the physica) sense and as human 
behavior, will be found in the Theoretical Basis, 16-20, 96-114. 
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power, machinery, protection, pensions, insurance, vocational organization, 
the expansion of population. 

(b) Through these codperative institutions the individual acquires: 
verbal generalizations which are substitute stimuli for all possible electron- 
proton changes ; increased sensory range and enlarged environment for the 
past and future; control over the distribution of inorganic and organic 
energy sources. If we are careful to allow for the religious implications 
of the terms, we may say that omniscience, omnipotence, omnipresence 
express the limits toward which the individual approaches. 


7. Social Evolution.-.-Social evolution is in the direction of a 
maximum variability in the behavior of each individual with the 
least possible expenditure of bodily energy. These conditions are 
approached when (1) the kind, rate and sequence of the movements 
of the individual as a coéperative unit in a group, form an optimum 
ratio with (2) the kind, rate, and sequence of the movements of the 
individual as determined by his own environmental, sensorimotor, 
and physiological conditions. This optimum ratio varies for the 
same individual at different times, for different individuals, from 
generation to generation, from culture to culture, from one social 
status to another, from nation to nation. The complex nature of 
the reciprocal interactions between group activity and individual 
activity does not warrant the assumption that the variability of 
the behavior entering into the formation of the optimum ratio will 
become less until limited by the scarcity of the natural resources 
of the earth. Perhaps the rate of social evolution is best expressed 
by an equation of a chemical reaction of the autocatalyzed mono- 
molecular type. 

(a) This postulate defines the so-called aim of social evolution. It 
centers investigation on the nature of the activity of the individual when 
left to himself, and when he is a coéperative unit in a group. When the 
individual coéperates with others, the kind, rate, and sequence, of his move- 
ments must conform to some central tendency of the group as a whole. For 
any given individual the group rate and sequence are either too fast or 
too slow, and are constantly changing with respect to each other. In coip- 
erative activity (which is not recreational in character) there is thus a 
continual fluetuation between the group rate and sequence and the individ- 
ual rate and sequence of movements. The reciprocal relationship between 
the two involves a continuous readjustment between individual activity 
and group activity. There is, however, for each individual a relationship 
in which the energy required for adjustment is least and this is the optimum 
condition for the maximum variability in behavior with a minimum expend- 
iture of bodily energy. The popular term ‘‘happiness’’ probably applies 
to this optimum ratio. 

(b) The autocatalyzed monomolecular type of reaction is one in which 
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there is a very slow acceleration in the reaction at first; then the accelera. 
tion increases rapidly to a maximum rate; then it decreases again, at first 
rapidly, then more slowly ; but it never reaches a stage of no reaction at al) 


8. Civilization.—Civilization is the sum of the acquired forms 
of behavior and the industrial, political, artistic, and recreational 
institutions and practices which are the products of this behavior. 

Communities living in geographical and ethnographic isola- 
tion from each other may develop institutions which are incommen- 
surate. To the extent that communication is_ established, 
dominance of one group over another begins. This may lead to 
the exploitation and extinction of the subordinate group, partial 
codperation and amalgamation, or complete codperation and a 
unification of institutions and practices. For relatively short his- 
torical periods the interactions between groups seem to show no 
progressive or regressive principle, in conformity with which, 
conflicting institutions and practices survive. But in general, and 
after making due allowances for the exceptions, development in 
civilization is in the direction of achieving for each individual in 
the group, optimum conditions for participation in the industrial, 
political, artistic, and recreational activities that have been 
established. 


(a) This postulate defines the complex character of social interaction 
and centers investigation on the effects of the reciprocal interaction among 
the climatic, geographic, ethnic, genetic, and historical factors entering into 
the development of social institutions and of specific behavior categories. 


9. Methodology.—Any given adult activity is the terminus of 
two series of antecedents, (a) an ontogenetic series which traces 
the activity backward through the sensorimotor modifications of 
the individual to some infantile form; (b) a phylogenetic series 
which traces the activity backward through the social or institu- 
tional modifications to some primitive social form. The problem of 
social psychology is that of classifying the products of biological, 
genetic, anthropological, and ethnological research with respect to 
their importance in modifying the sensorimotor and physiological 
conditions of the individual to produce those movements that estab- 
lish his social status in the community of which he is a member, 
and of those movements which establish the cultural or anthropo- 
logical status of the group. 


(a) This postulate defines the dual character of social psychology. On 
the one hand its materials are derived from the biological sciences and 
include the results of the investigations on learning, habit formation, 
genetics; on the other hand its material is derived from history, vital 
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statistics, ethnology. Its experimental program is largely that of investi- 
gating the social and biological antecedents of that form of human behavior 
which develops as the result of the individual’s participation in the 
coéperative activities of the community. 


10. Applied Social Psychology.—The theoretical character of 
the problems of social psychology do not offer educational mate- 
rial for general dissemination except, perhaps, in the same way 
that theoretical physics or advanced mathematics touches the 
population at large. Courses in social psychology should point out 
to those who will directly attack the practical affairs of social 
organization, the significance of applying scientific methods and 
controlled experimentation to the problems of human welfare. For 
general dissemination the belief ‘‘that a scientific mode of living 
is the best mode of living’’ can be much strengthened by a course 
in social psychology and this will work toward placing the prob- 
lems of social readjustment into the hands of those most competent 
to handle them. 

(a) This postulate recognizes the importance of social psychology in 
the educational system. It is a question whether the scientific principles 
underlying social organization can be taught to any considerable percentage 
of the population at large. It is possible to teach that all social problems 
have a scientific solution and that these problems will be most effectively 
solved by those scientifically trained to do so. For the general public the 
teaching of social psychology can hardly be expected to do more than 
indirectly contribute toward the development of a ‘‘blind faith’’ in social 
science, just as it now has a ‘‘blind faith’’ in scientific medicine or 
engineering. How soon this ‘‘blind faith’’ in social science will develop, 
depends largely upon how soon the experts themselves learn scientific 
methods. 





NOTES 


The Editors of Tae JouRNAL or ABNORMAL AND SociaL PsycHo.oey: 

The topic treated by Dr. Bridges in his interesting ‘‘Theory of Per- 
sonality’’* is so important and withal so ill-developed in current psy. 
chology that one may perhaps be forgiven for briefly commenting on one or 
two points in a somewhat critical spirit. It will be obvious that I leave 
untouched the fundamental contentions. 

(1) Careful reading does not disclose any point where Dr. Bridges’ 
treatment need be changed except verbally if he were to adopt a dualistic 
instead of a two-aspect monistic attitude towards the body-mind problem 
Here, as elsewhere in psychology, therefore, it would seem the part of 
wisdom to remain neutral. 

(2) The division of intelligence or capacity to learn into three parts, 
cognitive, affective and conative, is interesting but to the present writer 
it seems distinctly questionable. Empirical data are too few for confident 
interpretation, but there is quite a body of considerations looking in the 
other direction. Affects are, apparently, transferred largely en bloc from 
one object or situation to another. The mechanism of transfer remains 
obseure. But in such relatively simple cases as conditioned fear responses 
as well as in more complex cases, the transfer appears to be mediated by 
cognitive factors. In most cases the mediating associative factor tends to 
drop out when it has done its work. It is this which explains the ‘‘ uncon. 
scious’’ character of so many affective reactions; and the therapeutic value 
of analytic or hypnotic treatment seems often to consist in bringing these 
mediating ‘‘ideals’’ to light and thus clearing the way for reéducation. 

One speaks with more confidence in ultimate confirmation by the facts 
when one urges that affective organization depends upon cognitive organi- 
zation. This is not to surrender to sterile 18th Century intellectualism. 
One may recognize the directive part played by affective or conative urges 
in cognitive organization. One simply insists that it is impossible to un- 
derstand such an organization as a sentiment unless one sees that the affec- 
tive constituents are organized about certain systems of ideas. 

(3) Somewhat similar is the situation with regard to motor or cona- 
tive intelligence. As Dr. Bridges indicates, tests have been developed in 
this field. Unambiguously they show that there is no single motor-learning 
capacity nor any common factor in motor learning except the cognitive 
learning factor or group of factors. The Army Trade Tests provide evi- 
dence that at least on the higher levels of proficiency, motor ability de- 
pends very largely upon such cognitive capacities as the ability to use 
abstract concepts or symbols. 





* This JOURNAL, xx, 1926, 362-370. 
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I am uncertain how far Dr. Bridges would disagree with the above; 
he rightly insists upon the interrelation of the three aspects of personality. 
But I should go further in urging the unwisdom of ‘splitting up learning 
capacity into the three forms. Whether we think of intelligence with 
Thorndike as a congeries of essentially unrelated factors or with Spear- 
man as a common factor associated with group and specific factors, its 
operations seem to be the same in the affective, conative and cognitive 
aspects of personality; and in all cases to be related primarily to our cog- 
nizing of objects or situations. The difference between us, if difference 
there be, is important not merely for the understanding of the mature of 
intelligence. It euts fairly deep into how we shall understand the organi- 
zation of personality. It is vitally important to recognize both the ad- 
vantages and the limitations imposed on us by the central position of 
cognition in the integration of mental life. Horace B. ENGLuIsH. 

Wesleyan University. 











REVIEWS 


SEx AnD CivitizaTion. By Paul Bousfield, M.R.C.S. (Eng.), L.R.CP. 
(Lond.). New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1925. Pp. 294. Price, 
$5.00. 

Dr. Bousiield’s argument will be palatable neither to men who accept 
Milton’s epigram : 

‘He for God only, she for God in him,”’ 

nor to women who prefer privileges to rights, or who believe that women 
are ‘‘better’’ than men. He starts out with the frank admission that, by 
and large, women are definitely less efficient than men; but he contends 
that this relative inefficiency is due less to innate differences than to faulty 
social conditions—conditions which can be overcome, and which must be 
overcome if civilization is to advance. It is impossible to assert that identical 
education (using the term in its broadest sense), would eliminate the 
disabilities of women; the experiment has never been tried, at least under 
modern conditions and on a scale large enough to give it scientifie value: 
but Dr. Bousfield masses evidence to shew that at the least these disabilities 
could be greatly reduced. 

The author begins by pointing out the enormous difficulties which 
unconscious resistance puts in the way of reason, and warns his masculine 
readers against rationalizations based on the fear of having their male 
dominance destroyed, and his feminine readers equally against resenting 
attacks on those compensations for actual inferiority to which they are 
accustomed—chivalry, a sense of moral superiority, and ‘‘feminine charm’”’. 
‘*How dull life would be if these were done away with!’’ readers of either 
sex may exclaim, but Dr. Bousfield tries to reassure them by comparison 
with little boys who shudder at the staleness of adult life, when people no 
longer slide down the banister. 

Succeeding chapters develop the thesis that except for a limited number 
of physical factors connected with reproduction, the attributes labeled 
masculine and feminine are not properly so called, but depend upon 
adventitious influences, and in particular that the active and the passive 
nature commonly considered male and female respectively characterize 
rather the dominant and the subordinate group. Many observed differences 
between men and women are really due to differing influences in childhood, 
especially to the greater repression of the female, causing her to remain 
more infantile, to center her interests more on herself, and hence to become 
less efficient. 

The exposition of what the author terms the ‘‘phallie complex’’ as the 
root cause of male dominance seems to the reviewer the least satisfactory 
part of the book. If it has produced male dominance in most societies, 
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why did it fail to do so in ancient Egypt and Sparta, and in other female- 
dominant groups? This is a difficulty which Dr. Bousfield attempts to 
explain, but uneonvincingly. Are not the congeries of ideas grouped under 
the term phallic complex the result rather than the cause of male domina- 
tion? All this, however, is a theoretic consideration which does not affect 
the validity of the author’s main argument. 

Turning to society as it is, he maintains that present ideas of sex 
differences exaggerate if not indeed create female inferiority. Whatever 
the ineradieable differences may be, the girl has poorer training, less 
encouragement to activity and .to endurance, and the deadly force of 
suggestion always at work to make her physically unfit—a situation for- 
tunately much less marked than it was a generation or two ago, but still 
operative. The same sort of thing goes on in regard to mental traits; the 
girl is rarely criticized with the cheerful candor meted out to her brother, 
because ‘‘her feelings would be hurt’’. Furthermore, artificial sex differ- 
entiation, in the way of clothing, manners, and occupations, has an almost 
completely harmful effect, both directly, and indirectly by its effect on 
sexual selection. The day is perhaps past when the ‘‘delicate’’ woman was 
preferred as a wife, but one can hardly deny that an artistically decorated 
countenance and fashionable clothes tend to obscure health and intelligence 
in the marriage market. Moreover, the accepted ideals of femininity impel 
women to seatter their attention and to devote their energy to socially 
wasteful ends. How much ability is squandered on clothes, perfunctory 
entertaining, and unnecessary housekeeping! Here is a pressure which 
even the professional woman cannot help feeling, but which she must resist 
if she is to reach the same level of attainment as her male competitor. At 
present, Dr. Bousfield admits that the woman with a clear sense of values 
who wishes to marry is in a dilemma: if she does not embroider doilies she 
may seem unfeminine, and so fail of a husband; but he believes that the 
number of men with a clear sense of values, even as regards the other sex, 
is on the rapid inerease. 


What Dr. Bousfield desires is 
‘‘not mere legal equality, but real psychic and social equality, in 
which either sex may woo, in which either sex may work, in which 
their occupations, whether outside work or home work, are not 
regulated by sex but by personal ability.’’ 


To bring this about he urges a training for children in which any sug- 
gestion of sex superiority or inferiority (including the present emotional 
inculeation of modesty), shall be strictly eliminated, complete coeducation, 
and an education for all women such that they are fitted for economic 
independence. 

The idea that because a woman is going to spend a few months of 
her life in bearing children (and if we take an average the months 
are comparatively few), she is therefore for the other fifty or sixty 
years incapacitated for following any vocation which a man follows, . 
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should, again, be completely uprooted. In the first place many a 
man is disabled for quite as long a period by different forms of 
illness, and in the second place many a woman and many a widow 
with children is compelled to follow vocations equally strenuous 
though not so remunerative, sorely handicapped by her bad training. 


In the latter part of the book Dr. Bousfield elaborates what he calls the 
astounding paradox of our civilization—the attempt to maintain an ideal 
of sublimation and repression of sex on the one hand, while on the other 
our art, our social customs, and our fashions tend to create sexual tension 
at almost every point. Diselaiming any moral axe to grind, and basing his 
objections purely on the resultant inefficiency, he condemns many seemingly 
innocent customs which perpetually call attention to that very fact of sex 
which it is the avowed aim of society to ignore. For instance, St. Paul says, 
‘*In Christ there is neither male nor female’’; yet a man is put out for 
wearing his hat in a Christian church, while a woman is put out for not 
wearing her’s. 

The coneluding chapter contains a clear explanation of the réle of 
social heredity, which should encourage parents and all who have to do 
with children—if not to an abounding optimism, at least to an increased 
consciousness of their responsibilities. 

Not the least interesting portion of the book is the appendix on ‘‘ The 
unconscious idea of male superiority in the writings of Freud’’, in which 
the exponent of psychoanalysis is psychoanalyzed. ‘‘His tendency to 
overestimate the sexual life in general’’, and ‘‘to ignore the female and to 
relegate her to a position of nothingness and obscurity’’ receives a plausible 
explanation along the lines which he himself has laid down. 

The author has set out, not to make a contribution to scientific know!- 
edge, but rather to assemble in popular form some of the findings of 
psychology in such a way as to eall attention to one important point of 
leakage of human energy, and to suggest means of checking this leakage. 
Regarded as a popular treatise, the book is in spots rather strong meat, but 
the care with which technical terms are defined makes it entirely clear to 
the reader of reasonable intelligence. Certain parts may be rejected as 
unproven, and certain qualifications may be offered to some conclusions ; but 
if anyone has yet written a book which stimulates to more constructive 
thinking on this vexed problem of sex, the reviewer has not seen it. 


Skidmore College. EvLisaBetTH ANTHONY DEXTER. 


TEMPERAMENT AND Race. By 8S. D. Porteus and M. E. Babeock. Boston: 
Richard G. Badger, 1926. Pp. 364+xiv. Price $3.00. 


Recognizing the urgent need of systematic investigation of racial dif- 
ferences, and having at hand a vast assemblage of peoples from the four 
corners of the globe with which to work, these authors have set about to 
fill the need. 

Hawaii, with its quarter of a million peoples on five islands of a total 
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area about equal to the states of Connecticut and Delaware combined— 
peoples of all races, white Nordics and Mediterraneans, yellow Japanese 
and Chinese, brown men from the native polynesians, and some admixture 
of blacks—affords a unique laboratory for the study of racial psychology. 

Nor have the means of investigation been limited any more than the 
varieties of peoples. The authors have used mental tests, performance 
tests, physical characteristics, social ratings, and the historical background 
of the races in Hawaii, as means to the end. In the preface they say, ‘‘If 
we had known of any additional method of approach to the problem we 
should certainly have used it.’’ 

The opening section and chapter is concerned with a discussion of the 
needs, practical and scientific, of mental studies of races. In the past such 
studies have usually been from the viewpoint of sociology or anthropology, 
rather than from the side of psychology. But America has a great problem 
in dealing with the different people within her shores, a problem which 
can best be attacked by intelligent study of the temperament, intelligence, 
and capacity of these peoples. Nor need we fear the overwhelming 
number of ‘‘average’’ folk for, as Porteus points out, it was just such people 
that settled the dominions of the British Empire. 

After this brief section on the general discussion of the value of racial 
studies the book starts its real work in considering the historical back- 
ground of the races in Hawaii. Chapters are devoted to the nature, and 
history in the islands, of the Hawaiians, Chinese, Japanese, Portuguese, and 
Filipinos. This brief historical survey, which we need not consider in 
detail in this review, serves to bring out very clearly that differences in 
social adaptability undoubtedly exist in the races considered. 

In the third part the social adaptability is studied by means of an 
adaptation of the Porteus Social Rating Seale. This consists of seven 
social traits that were considered essential. The development and relia- 
bility of this seale has been published elsewhere, but is described in this 
chapter. The seven traits, with the addition of an eighth one, which was 
found necessary, are as follows: ‘‘(1) group planning capacity, (2) re- 
sistance to suggestion—self-determination, (3) inhibition of impulse— 
prudence, (4) resolution—determination, (5) self-control, (6) stability 
of interest, (7) conciliatory attitude—tact, (8) dependability.’’ Each of 
these traits was rated on a scale of five points, one being the lowest score. 
A group of twenty-five persons who had been in long contact with the 
races considered in different parts of the Islands, were asked to rate each 
of the races on this scale. 

The results, which we cannot discuss in detail, show that the Japanese 
and Chinese are superior to all other groups in most of the traits. The 
Portuguese and Hawaiians form a close second pair, while the Filipinos 
and Porto Rieans are the last pair. Curiously enough each of the pairs 
mentioned seems to keep together throughout all the traits. The only 
great deviations are in tact, where the Japanese fall below and the 
Hawaiians rise above all other groups. 
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By weighting the various traits, and then multiplying the scores of the 
ratings with this weight a ‘‘community index’’ is obtained for each race 
This, while only approximate, shows the following relative standing of 
the races on a basis of 100. Japanese, 85.5; Chinese, 82.6; Portuguese, 60. 
Hawaiian, 51.4; Filipino, 33; and Porto Rican, 33.3. 

The last chapter of this part presents statistics showing the relative 
rankings of the various races in education, crime, mental retardation, and 
occupation. In crime and mental retardation the Japanese show the least 
incidence, with the Chinese second, and the other groups holding different 
positions in each case. The Chinese displace the Japanese in educational 
adjustment. In occupational status the Japanese and Chinese are about 
equal, with comparable percentages holding clerical or skilled positions 
The Portuguese and Hawaiians have larger percentages of unskilled labor 

The next avenue of approach to the problem is that of brain capacit; 
A chapter is devoted to general discussion of the results of brain capacity 
studies. That such work is valuable is pointed out by reference to, and 
summary of, previous work on the cephalometry of the feebleminded. 
Using Lee’s formula for brain capacity determined from external head 
measurements, the authors have presented highly illuminating data on 
differences in both race and sex. The results show that the order of 
brain capacities run: Anglo-Saxon, Japanese, and Chinese males, followed 
by the female groups in the same order. Norms for head form and brain 
capacity are given for male and female Japanese and Chinese, which make 
a valuable addition to the norms for whites published by Berry and 
Porteus, 1920, in ‘‘ Intelligence and Social Valuation.’’ 

The introductory paragraph of part five, ‘‘ Mentality of Races,’’ says, 
‘*Interesting as the demonstration of racial differences in brain growth 
is, the comparisons are entirely without point unless we can interpret 
these differences in psychological terms.’’ This interpretation is the pur- 
pose of the section. There are two chapters of very valuable discussion of 
the values and limitations of the Binet and Army examinations. A 
rather thorough discussion of previous studies in mental differences be- 
tween races precedes the chapter concerned with the author’s own results 
of the work in Hawaii. These results are not only of work with the Binet 
scale, but also with the Form and Assembling Test and several standard 
group tests. Summing up all the work the authors say, ‘‘the genera! 
results do not indicate that we have yet found the psychological basis of 
the observed differences in racial adaptability of which we have given 
evidence in the first section. Nor have we yet found the mental correlates 
for the demonstrated advantages of the Japanese in average brain capacity 
* * * It is evident that we must change our viewpoint somewhat or look 
further afield for the inherent differences that underlie social adapta- 
bility.’’ 

It is just this looking further afield that part six deals with. The ex- 
perimental work reported here was done with the Porteus Maze Tests. 
Since the invention of these tests in 1915 Porteus has pointed out that 
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- they measure traits other than intelligence as measured by the Binet 
: Seale, as well as they measure intelligence. This part is the key section of 
f the whole book. In it we find experimental evidences along the lines of 


temperamental investigations which Terman, Freeman, Pintner, Thurston, 
et al.. have mentioned as being the next step in the investigation of 
e mental capacity. Because of the lack of a suitable word which has no 
‘a popular connotations, the authors have invented the term ‘‘psycho- 
synergie’’ to describe the complex traits that, along with intellect, 
t _ determine our behavior. 
| Two chapters are given to-general discussion of the importance of 
temperament and its measurement. The last chapter of the section pre- 
sents the experimental results. The conclusions from the mass of experi- 
mental data is that ‘‘we may safely assume that the racial differences in 
these temperamental traits count for a great deal in determining the suc- 
| . cessful adjustment of the racial groups in their new environment. ’’ 
The last part of the book has three chapters in which are discussed 
racial theories, the future of races, and the place of temperament in edu- 
. cation. From the data of their experimental work, and a brief survey of 
the history of Japan in the last fifty years, the point is forcibly made that 
f ‘‘she is the sleeping princess, the Cinderella of nations, suddenly awakening 
to a power and mental affluence beyond her dreams.’’ Our policy toward 
them must consider the temperamental capacity of the Japanese, who 
stand ahead of others in all the measurements of such capacities. Our 
- safeguards against any racial invasion is not military fortification. This 
merely serves to conceal weaknesses. The best safeguard, according to 
the last chapter, is proper development of the character of the people. 
This is to be accomplished only when we consider psychosynergic traits 
as well as intelligence in our training for life. 

As a whole the book is well planned. The approaches to the problem 
of racial differences are taken up in a logical order, and all lead up to the 
ultimate purpose—to show the importance of temperament. Each part of 
the book considers only one approach to the problem, and the experimental 
material is always prefaced with a discussion that makes the understanding 
of the results easy for the layman. An annotated bibliography of previous 
race studies adds much value to the work. 

This book is not for the psychologist alone. It has an interest for 
the social worker, the statesman, and any one else who has to do with 
races, or our national policy toward them. C. M. Lourtrr. 





THE THeortes or Instinct: A Srupy in THE History or PsycHoLoey. 
By E. C. Wilm, Professor of Philosophy in Boston University, 
Sometime Fellow in the Sage School of Philosophy, Cornell Uni- 
versity. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1925. Pp. xiv+-188. 
Price $2.50. 

The learned world inevitably must welcome unaffectedly every contri- 
bution to the delayed history of psychology, master-science of the day— 
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and Professor Wilm’s latest book has given us much for which students 
will wish him blessings, students of biology in a broad sense as well] as 
students of mind. This volume is properly the first half only of the work 
intended, taking the unrolling of the doctrines of mechanism and of 
vitalism through Darwin and no further. And because the second part 
will contain a summary of the drift of this part, with constructive matter 
besides, the present treatise requires relatively little description and only 
a short review. 

Indeed it is a book not reviewable at all in the properly accepted idea 
of reviewing, so completely confined is it to stating the opinions and the 
theories of others, from Thales to Weissman. The present reviewer has 
sought in vain among the pages for some clear indication of the author’s 
personal leanings as he sits nonchalantly on the more and more rickety 
fence between the fields of mechanism and of vitalism. If this is the 
consequence of personal modesty, for once (obstupui, steteruntque comae), 
we can only grieve that Professor Wilm is so uniquely unconventional. 
Perhaps he is preparing full compensation in his discussion of instinet 
as described and defined since Darwin! 

The general contents of the book, besides a preface and a fairly good 
index, are perhaps best briefly conveyed to the reader by recitation of the 
dozen chapter titles, which are as follows: The Pre-Socratic Period; The 
Systematic Period; Post-Aristotelian Schools; Psychologizing Tendencies: 
Scholasticism; The Renaissance; Descartes and Animal Automatism: 
Materialistic Developments; Empiricist and Nativist Controversies of the 
Eighteenth Century; Philosophical Writers of the Nineteenth Century; 
and Evolution Theories. 

From every point of view, including that of instinct, the book is inter 
esting, and should be found so in fact by a multitude of readers. 

GrorGe VAN Ness DEARBORN. 

U. S. Veterans’ Hospital, New York. 


THe Crisis in PsycHo.toey. By Hans Driesch, Professor of Philosophy 
in Leipsie University. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1925. Pp. xvi+275. Price $2.50 net. 

The author considers that some of the important problems of psychology 
in our day have reached a critical point, ‘‘a point of turning from one 
aspect to another’’—hence the mildly sensational word in his present 
book’s title. But in addition to considering this pseudo-crisis, the volume 
constitutes an unbiased elementary survey of psychology in general, and 
as such is very well worth the reading. Much of its matter was presented 
in 1922 and 1923 as lectures at the universities in Peking and in Tokyo, 
and as one lecture at Columbia University, all addressed to an ‘‘interested”’ 
general public. 

Like most of his fellow countrymen, Professor Driesch has much con- 
fidence in his own opinions as compared with others’, for he states in the 
Introduction that, while studying the actual ‘‘crisis’’, the points of turn- 
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ing from one aspect to another, he intends ‘‘to lay the foundation-stone 
of a psychology which will not be forced to pass through a critical state 
again, at least in the near future’. How amusingly Teutonic, and how 
instruetive in racial psychology! yet somehow probably more persuasive 
in Peking and Tokyo than in Cambridge or New York. 

The author deems that four problems especially have reached their 
critical point at present: the mind-body problem; the unconscious; psy- 
chical research; and the problem of the fundamental materials and laws 
of normal psychology ‘‘ pure and simple’”’ 

The mass of the book is constituted by seven divisions, respectively 
named normal psychology, given eighty-five pages; psychophysics, seventy- 
three pages; the metaphysics of mind, five; the organization of mind, sixty- 
six; ‘‘parapsychology’’ (psychical research), fourteen; the problem of 
freedom, ten; and immortality, nine pages. Conclusions get eleven pages, 
and there is an adequate index (which is much better than to have none). 
Social physiology, behaviorism, is dismissed adequately in a page and a half. 

Readers familiar with the neo-vitalistic author’s ‘‘Ordungslehre’’ (the 
second edition appeared three years ago) will appreciate that, with so 
much good psychology at his pen’s end, he has no real need to consider 
it as ‘‘part of a system of logic’’ in the outworn mode of an outgrown 
intellectualism. It is probable indeed that he himself realizes this, for he 
says that Leibniz, Wolff, Kant, Hegel, Schopenhauer, and many others 
had a ‘‘home-psychology’’ for private use in addition to their academic 
extraversations—which, in fact, we all suspected all along! Three 
men, Driesch thinks, share the honor, however, of having first seen the 
impossibility of the psychology of their time, namely, von Hartmann, 
William James, and Bergson, and ‘‘with these three modern psychology 
starts’’, despite the proposition [hard to substantiate] that these writers 
were ‘‘crities rather than builders’’. The first psychologic task set the 
present reviewer by William James was a dissertation on von Hartmann, 
and the whole world knows how close were James and Bergson—and cer- 
tainly they were builders three of most substantial structures, with which 
modern psychology indeed does start. Weak at heart is the logic that 
does not accept the removal of a structure already on the site as the real 
beginning of building. 

On the whole the present volume by Professor Driesch is an excelling 
psychologic summary conspicuous by its lack of dogmatism yet fearless 
of proper opinion-expression. As an introduction to psychology it will 
be found useful, and some of its paragraphs are far-seeing and profound, 
for example, a suggestive rapprochement between biology, science of body, 
and psychology, science of mind: ‘‘A comparison of modern psychology 
with modern biology is very instructive and impressive. In _ biology, 
mechanism is overthrown, just as in psychology mere association is over- 
thrown, with ail its consequences. The parallel is, in fact, almost complete. 
In psychology elements which are not of the ‘sensible’ kind (anschaulich 
in German); in biology, elements other than material ones. In both, 
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directing agents; in both, the unconscious. Finally, all narrows down to 
one very important point: In modern biology and in modern psychology 
the concept of the whole plays a fundamental part, while in the older 
biology and psychology everything was based upon the concept of swm and 
resultant. In the place of the ‘sum-concepts’, association and mechanics, 
we now have the ‘totality-concepts’, soul and entelechy. In the modern 
solution of the mind-body problem everything that is new and important 
in psychology as well as in biology is centered.’’ 
Groree Van Ness DEARBORN. 
U. S. Veterans’ Hospital, New York. 


Genetic Stvupies oF Genrus. By Lewis M. Terman and others. V. 1. 
Mental and physical traits of a thousand gifted children. Stanford 
University Press, 1925. Pp. xv+648. Price $5.00. 


What is the origin of genius? What are the natural laws of its develop 
ment and the environmental influences by which it may be affected for 
good or ill? These are questions of paramount importance to every person 
interested in the problems of human progress and welfare. In this volume, 
the first of several on genetic studies in genius, Mr. Terman and his assist- 
ants have presented the results of their investigations on the mental and 
physical traits of a thousand gifted children selected with much care, by 
means of tests and teacher’s ratings, from the public schools of California. 
These children ‘are divided into two groups, the. first or main group, chil- 
dren from the grades, and the second group, high school students. Finan 
cially the investigation was made possible by two appropriations from the 
Commonwealth Fund supplemented by an appropriation from the Thomas 
Stanford Fund. The data collected for each child chosen for study ineluded 
the following: two intelligence tests (Stanford-Binet and National B), a 
two hour educational test (The Stanford achievement test), a fifty minute 
test of general information in science, history, literature and the arts, a 
fifty minute test of knowledge of and interest in plays, games and amuse 
ments, a four page interest blank to be filled out by the children, a two 
months reading record to be kept by the children, a sixteen page home 
blank to be filled out by parents. Naturally the results from these tests 
present points of interest in corroboration of facts already noted by other 
investigations as well as new generalizations. The validity of these general- 
izations hinges upon the representative nature of the group studied. 

Among the significant facts it is to be noted that in both groups the 
number of boys exceeds the girls notwithstanding the precautions that were 
taken to avoid sex preferences in the method of search. The data on racial 
origin for the first group indicated a high per cent excess of Jewish blood, 
a small per cent excess of native parentage, a probable excess of Scottish 
ancestry, and a great deficiency of Latin and negro ancestry. Most of the 
parents had been born in large towns or cities, only a quarter in rural dis- 
triets or towns of less than a thousand. Grandparents were slightly oftener 
of rural origin than the parents. Although the incomes of the fathers vary 
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from many thousands to a few hundreds, representing every kind of oceu- 
pation from college president to cobbler, fifty per cent are semi-professional 
and business men and the average income is about thirty-five hundred dol- 
lars a year. The average parent of the gifted child has much more educa- 
tion than the average adult in the population. A quarter of the children 
had at least one parent a college graduate, over seven per cent had both 
parents college graduates, and seventeen per cent had parents holding 
degrees from standard colleges. In almost every case the home environ- 
ment was reported as good. The home libraries varied in number of 
books from none to six thousand, with median of two hundred and two. 
Here is considerable indirect evidence that the heredity of the gifted child 
is much superior to that of the average individual. Another salient point 
on the heredity side is that although the majority of parents were relatively 
young, five were listed in Who’s Who, three fathers and two mothers, while 
sixteen grandfathers and thirty-five other relatives were represented. 
Nearly a quarter of the members of the Hall of Fame are known to be 
related to one or more of the children and grandparents have held respon- 
sible national, state, social and business positions. All this gives consider- 
able support to Galton’s theory as to the hereditary nature of genius. The 
average age of the fathers at the birth of the gifted child was 33.63 years 
and of the mother 29.01, which compares favorably with the results of 
Cattell, who found the average age of fathers of 865 best American men 
of science to be 35 and mothers 29.8. 

The physical examinations were made by two competent physitians and 
show that the gifted California children as a group are above the standard 
for Ameriean-born children in physical growth and status and exceed other 
California children. The health history for the gifted group shows a certain 
amount of precociousness as to walking and talking. The age of learning 
to walk averaged one month less and of learning to talk, three and one-half 
months less than the mean ages of normal children. Gifted children show 
excess Of daily hours of sleep as compared with the Terman and Hocking 
norms. This excess is slight with younger children, but amounts to fifty 
minutes or more by the age of twelve. Boys of the gifted group spend an 
average of about three hours out of doors daily, girls about two and one- 
half. There seems to be no evidence to support the widespread popular 
opinion that most intellectually precocious children are weak, undersized 
or nervously unstable. 

Although the home environment of the gifted children has. been above 
the average, nothing has been found to warrant the belief that the superior 
intellectual attainments of the gifted group are in any considerable degree 
the product of artificial stimulation or forced culture. The accomplishment 
quotient of the gifted child, like the intelligence quotient, tends to run far 
above the average. The tests show that in general the average gifted child 
has mastered the subject matter to a point forty per cent above his chrono- 
logical age. The gifted children are stronger than the group of unselected 
children in school subjects of an abstract nature, literature, history, debat- 
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ing, dramatics, ete., and weaker than the unselected group in manual train. 
ing, sewing, dancing, singing, etc. In games the gifted preferred those 
requiring thought and which were mildly social and quiet. They showed 
less preference for competitive games. 

The average gifted child of seven reads more in two months than the 
average child of the control group of any age up to fifteen. The reading 
extends over a wider range than that of any of the control group, more 
science, history, biography, travel, folklore, informational fiction, poetry 
and drama, less adventure and mystery. In both gifted and control group, 
the girls are more given to reading the same book several times. Girls of 
both groups read more emotional fiction. When the twenty most popular 
books were listed for each sex, only five books were found on both lists. 

In tests for character and personality traits, the gifted group of 
both sexes and all ages showed superiority. A gifted child of nine has 
reached a level of character development corresponding roughly to that 
of an unselected child of fourteen. In all the tests of intellectual, volitional, 
emotional, moral, physical, mechanical, and social attainments, the contro! 
group tested higher only in mechanical ingenuity. The study of the gifted 
high school students showed, with slight deviations, about the same results 
as those presented by the main group. 

Two years after the original survey of the first group of gifted children, 
a follow-up was conducted. Although some of ‘‘the data obtained is incom- 
plete and uneven in value, it appears that the gifted children have not lost 
in educational or general ability, and gains have far outbalanced losses with 
respect to such traits as social adaptability and breadth of interests’’. The 
book has admirable chapter summaries, an adequate index, and many charts, 
tables and diagrams. 

M. M. SHaver. 


Skidmore College. 


Tue Youne DetinguvEent. By Cyril Burt, M.A., D.Se. (Oxon). Professor 
of Edueation in the University of London, Psychologist in the Edu 
eation Department of the London County Council. D. Appletca 
and Co., N. Y., 1925. Pp. xv+619. Price $5.00. 


The present volume ‘‘is one of a projected series of three which together 
are designed to cover three types’’ of juvenile deviations. The types com- 
prise : ‘‘first, those who are backward or dull in intelligence; second, those 
who are unstable in emotions, and third, those who are delinquent or sub- 
normal in character’’. The author states that, ‘‘except where different 
defects are combined and overlap’’, the present work is concerned with 
the conditions, the diagnosis and treatment of the juvenile delinquent. 

To arrive at the commonest causes of juvenile delinquency, a com- 
parative study was made of 200 consecutive cases of delinquents and of a 
control group of 400 nondelinquents of the same age, social milieu and 
economie status. Both groups including boys and girls and ranging in 
ages from 5 to 18 were given psychological and medical examinations, and 
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reported upon periodically by teacher and visitor (social worker) accord- 
ing to the same prearranged scheme. ‘‘The ratio of the frequency of a 
given’’ cause or condition ‘‘among the delinquents to the frequency among 
the remainder’’ was regarded as an index to its relative importance and 
to its probability of operating in any future set of cases. This plan and 
method supported by a judicious use of statistics disclosed six types of 
offenses : sex, anger, acquisitiveness, wandering grief (attempted or threat- 
ened suicide), and secretiveness, growing out of one or more of six causal 
conditions, namely, 
1. Hereditary 
2. Environmental! 
3. Physical 
a. Developmental 
b. Pathological 
4. Intellectual 
a. Subnormal 
b. Supernormal 
5. Temperamental 
a. Instinets and emotions 
b. Habit formation 
6. Sentiments and complexes. 


A summary of all the conclusions regarding the relative effectiveness of 
the several conditions in producing delinquency can not be attempted here. 
Only two are given. 

1. Hereditary: After a careful serutiny of all factors assignable to 
heredity in both delinquent and nondelinquent groups, the author states, 
‘‘that the number of criminal children who might be said to have criminal 
blood in their veins is . . . comparatively trifling. To cite conspicuous 
case histories, and to give selected family trees with crime recurrent in 
nearly every member of the stock, affords no proof that criminality, as such, 
is always an inherited tendency. The lawless breed is the rarity, not the 
rule.’’ ‘*As in physical disorders, so moral-contagion is too often mistaken 
for heredity . . \ erime in itself, therefore, is not inherited.’’ This con- 
clusion is here stressed because it comes as a timely protest against the 
view all too prevalent in this country that heredity is responsible for much 
of our erime. 

2. Environmental: a. The frequency of factors within the home gave 
viciousness in 26 per cent of the cases, poverty in 53 per cent, defective 
family relationships in 58 per cent, and defective discipline in 61 per cent 
of the cases. Poverty and defective family relationships had a high fre- 
quency among the nondelinquents which tends to lessen the significance 
of their high per cents registered by the delinquents. But viciousness and 
ill-disciplined homes were rare among the nondelinquents, the proportion 
being only 6 and 12 per cent respectively. The coefficient of association 
computed for the four factors in the two groups gave the following signi- 
ficant order: poverty, .15; defective family relationships, .33; vicious 
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homes, .39; defective discipline, .55. The high rank of this latter factor 
may come as a surprise to American readers who are thoroughly convinced 
that the American family holds the record for defective child discipline. 

b. The chief factors outside the home were, conditions of work, condi- 
tions of leisure and companionship, the last being more productive of 
delinquency than either of the other two. 

‘*It is clear that the commonest and the most disastrous conditions are 
those that center about the family life.’’ 

The book serves a variety of interests: the investigator and young 
psychiatrist will find the chapter on Problems and Methods instructive and 
suggestive in clear and exact procedure; the jurist, institutional psycholo- 
gist, and socia) worker are favored with a large array of cases in the 
chapters on Environment, Development and Pathological Conditions illus 
trative of the nature and frequency of the causal factors producing delin 
quency; parents, teachers and psychologists will find the chapters in 
Intellectual, Temperamental and Emotional Conditions valuable, not only 
for a eritical analysis of causes and for definite directions in treating a 
large variety of cases, but also for a careful appraisal of previous work 
done in the same field and especially that by American investigators. 

Linus W. KLInz. 


Tue INHERITANCE OF MENTAL Diseases. By Abraham Myerson, Professor 
of Neurology, Tufts College Medical School. Baltimore: Williams 
and Wilkins Co., 1925. Pp. 336. 

In the author’s treatment of the interesting and obscure subject of 
heredity in mental disease three phases stand out for consideration. 

First: Scattered throughout the text is discussion of the general prin- 
ciples involved, with the application of clear and ruthless logic to the dark 
places of the subject matter so that fallacies and misconceptions, together 
with ambiguous and ill-defined terminology, are forced into the clear light 
where they can be dispatched with neatness and precision. No quarter is 
offered or compromise accepted. Everything is taken head on and the line 
of advance is not diverted by authority no matter how weighty, nor 
tradition however hoary-headed. A fairminded reader may be both 
refreshed in spirit as he sees old idols tumbled and at the same time feel a 
little disconcerted as he recognizes the position some of them have held in 
his own mental processes. 

Secondly: There is presented a substantial body of statistical data on 
inheritance of the psychoses covering admissions to the Taunton State 
Hospital from its founding in 1854 to the year 1916. This material, some 
of which has appeared in previous publications, is dealt with constructively 
and seemingly without prejudice or preconceived theory and should be a 
valuable contribution to the subject of heredity in mental disease. The 
author is occasionally guilty, as he frankly admits, of some of the same 
faults which he has criticized in others. This seems unavoidable when 
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dealing with hospital records which of necessity are often sketchy in char- 
acter and made obscure by rather rigid thinking and artificial terminology. 
Dr. Myerson finds no other way than to consider the psychoses according 
to Kraepelinian classification as disease entities, and so treats them in 
relation to heredity. It is not clear whether he is wholly satisfied with this 
plan or is forced to it in lieu of something better. In any case he shows 
himself to be keenly aware of the weaknesses of the classification at present 
in use and the confusing overlapping of conditions which goes with it. To 
psychiatrists who are thinking of mental illness, along dynamic rather than 
descriptive lines, there is a distinct feeling of incompleteness in any treat- 
ment of the topie which ignores intrapsychic genetic factors. 

Thirdly: There are considered at length some of the main theories of 
heredity with critical comment, both of the author’s own and from widely 
selected authority. In this consideration of the matter the position taken 
by the leaders of the eugenist movement is strongly assailed. To the 
uninitiated, the case against the eugenists seems strong, yet it may be that 
one is influenced as much by the fervor and brilliancy of the argument as 
by the strength of the evidence, compelling as it may be. 

The attempt to establish a unity to all varieties of mental disorder under 
the vague term degeneration, the so-called theory of polymorphism, is 
claimed by the author to be a direct result of foggy thinking with no real 
basis whatsoever. The Mendelian theory fares but little better. Admitting 
its application to certain comparatively simple physiological characters, 
it is felt to be totally inadequate to apply to the complexities of the human 
mind. The idea of germplasm injury by environmental influence, called the 
theory of blastophoria, is looked upon more favorably. With reference to 
this matter is stated (Introduction, p. 12): ‘‘ And, finally, we shall come 
to the larger problem that is involved by the issue of heredity or disease. 
or if a true heredity is involved then our humanitarian efforts are dysgenic, 
cacogenic, #.¢e., are injurious to the race. Hygiene, which has as its aim 
the preservation of the individual, is bad for the stock, so the eugenists 
believe and so indict the noblest efforts of our civilization. But suppose 
they are wrong, that the race is injured by adverse environmental condi- 
tions, and that such injury may persist for generations; then our social 
efforts are racial efforts and our noblest strivings have a eugenical backing. 
| shall endeavor to make a case for this belief though confessedly drawing 
in some part upon my hopes as well as on facts.’’ 

The author has reached the following conclusions in regard to the 
inheritance of mental disease : , 

In parent-child transmission both paranoid and manic-depressive con- 
ditions tend to reproduce their kind with an inclination toward final 
dementia precox states. 

The same relationship applies for the involutional and senile as well as 
preinvolutional disorders, with increase of the tendency toward dementia 


precox. 
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Dementia precox in an ancestor tends to dementia precox in the 
descendants with a certain scattering of imbecility. 

Nothing definite can be said at the present time about the inheritance 
of organic or alcoholic diseases. 

The psychoses of brothers and sisters tend with few exceptions to be 
alike in their main characters. 

The contents of the book are arranged in eleven chapters plus a short 
introduction. Part I with six chapters is general and clinical in character. 
Part II with five chapters deals more specifically with various phases of 
heredity. The arrangement suffices well enough for the student who is 
interested sufficiently to go carefully over the whole material but it would 
seem that some different plan might have made it more convenient and 
profitable for the hasty reader or as a permanent book of reference. 

Dr. Myerson in addition to being a clear thinker is a careful and 
thorough student. His interest in the subject of heredity has been long 
sustained. The book is replete with reference to authority and is well 
documented by footnote additions to the text. The volume certainly adds 
something substantial to the knowledge of the vexed question of inheritance 
in mental disease but of perhaps more importance is the stimulus to sound 
thinking which it contains and the challenge offered to unscientific doctrine. 


Martin W. Peck. 


Tue Psycno.oey or SociaL Institutions. By C. H. Judd. Maemillan 
Company, 1926. Pp. ix+346. 


In recent years many psychologies have appeared which have based 
the principles of social interaction on an individual basis. In the book 
before us distinct opposition is voiced against any such procedure for 
the whole volume attempts to show that ‘‘Social consciousness instead of 
being something vague and intangible is one of the most active and 
potent facts in the world.’’ Moreover, this social consciousness is developed 
through the institutions. 

Now institutions, the author argues, are the expressions of social 
consciousness and as far as general advancement goes unless social con 
sciousness takes an institutional form it has little or no influence on anyone. 
These institutions have grown up slowly and haltingly. Our present 
institution of number reaching perfection in arabic numerals, for example, 
has developed from a time when numbers were very nearly concrete ex- 
periences. Indeed few number concepts were needed in the simple life of 
primitive man. It was only when his possessions became more numerous 
than he could conveniently carry in his mind that a more complex number 
system appeared. But many a time the inventions to meet these emer 
gencies were so rough and cumbersome that only strong urges from social 
situations were sufficient after many trials and errors to perfect these 
inventions. Now once perfected into an institution, this number system 
becomes a potent socializing agency. Habits of counting, of thinking 
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quantitatively, appear in the individual's life with little or no effort on his 

art. until he is totally transformed into a person whose very existence 
depends on his ability to use number correctly. The institutions of pune- 
tuality (of reckoning time), of language, of systems of exchange, of art 
and music, of standards in graphic art, of religion, of government, etc., 
are all powerful in fashioning the individual. They bear down upon him 
inexorably and whether he would or no he can not escape their influence, 
for even the tricks of rhetoric whereby he proves to himself that he is 
free have been learned from books or parents through the instrumentality 
of language. It thus becomes an absurd procedure to think of an indi- 
vidual separate from these institutions. 

It would be less than just to end this review without some mention of 
the book’s contribution to the psychology of language. To the author, 
language is the central institution. It, too, has had a history as it has 
slowly evolved into its present stage of perfection. From pictures, to ideo- 
vrams, from ideograms to cuneiform writing, from cuneiform writing to 
a highly inflected language, and from this latter to a language like English 
vith practically no inflections but whose meanings depend upon the 
arrangement of words, there has been a gradual evolution of this institu- 
tion. But always it has had a profound influence on the mind of man. 
Language has come to him burdened with the accumulated experience of 
the race and thus in its very nature is a conspicuous socializing influence. 
Without it man hardly becomes man so much does it enter into the texture 
of his thinking and, whether we like it or not, it stands at the center of the 
education process. 

Institutions, then, embody the essence of human experience. They grew 
up because there was a felt need among individuals for just such em- 
bodiment of their ideas in overt form. Their course of development has 
been slow and tedious and their perfection is not yet, but they are far 
nore important than any individual. 

This book is well written, is logical, and brilliant. Judd’s felicity of 
expression is well known but in no other place has it reached quite to such 
heights as here. 

In spite of all these excellencies, however, the book is not entirely 
convineing. It leaves almost no place for individual differences accruing 
from differential biological inheritance. To the author instincts are too 
primitive to offer any help in explaining man’s present action. Habits, 
not inherited nature, are the drives and these are formed by institutions. 
He justly aceuses all other psychologists of leaving out of consideration 
the tremendous influence of language but he has little to say of the domi- 
nant urges of anger, of sex, of hunger. Surely not all individuals are 
institutionalized Robots. A. M. Jorpan. 
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